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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
sniceeliamnes 


With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, March 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@~——. 
HE Tirard Government, with considerable adroitness, has 
cancelled the decree banishing the Duc d’Aumale, and 
the Duke, who, with all his experience of exile, likes France 
best, has returned to his palace at Chantilly. The idea of the 
Government is that, being opposed to Boulangism, he will sever 
the Royalists from that party, and being a popular General, 
he will conciliate the reactionary section of the Army, 
especially the cavalry, which is full of Legitimists. The 
speculation is subtle, but perhaps erroneous. The Royalists 
look to their King, not to the Duc d’Aumale, who is sixty- 
seven, has no son, and cannot, therefore, even pose as 
head of an alternative Bourbon branch. The bourgeoisie, 
again, are annoyed by the Duke’s return, because of his social 
pretensions ; while the Extremists are wild with irritation, de- 
clare that the Opportunists are “conspiring with Royalism,” 
and demand, “in the name of logic,” that all persons trans- 
ported on political charges shall be allowed to re-enter France. 
General Boulanger himself says nothing; but as he already 
stands pledged to abolish all laws of proscription, the decree 
can hardly give him much annoyance. 








The French Government has decided to prosecute the 
leaders of the Patriotic League, as members of a secret 
society. They have discovered, they say, that the League is 
a political organisation, and that a plan for throwing its 
members into the streets, and so coercing the Legislature, has 
been not only drawn up, but so arranged that it is ready for 
execution. The Senate on Thursday sanctioned the prosecu- 
tion of M. Naquet very readily by a vote of 213 to 58; but in 
the Chamber there were violent scenes, General Boulanger him- 
self calling out to the Republicans who were denouncing him, 
* Be silent.” The argument of the incriminated three Members, 
of whom the best known is M. Laguerre, was that the pro- 
ceedings of the League were not secret, and that their object was 
not to destroy the Republic, but “to free the Republic of the 
Constitution ;” but the Chamber voted the prosecution by 334 
to 227. It is probable that it will never take place. The accused 
will be able, it is stated, to delay proceedings for months, and 
hefore it occurs General Boulanger will either have forced a 
dissolution, or have been attacked by the Government through 
more direct methods. As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
until General Boulanger is arrested, the members of the 
League know where to look for orders, and officers would be 
soon improvised from among the General’s working staff. 
The real question behind all these proceedings is whether the 





common soldiers would fire upon General Boulanger’s men, a 
point upon which M. de Freycinet is probably the only man 
well informed. 


The financial trouble in Paris makes for Boulangism. The 
workmen of Paris detest the copper syndicate, which has em- 
barrassed many trades; and their organs assert that M. 
Rouvier, the Finance Minister, persuaded the Bank of France 


| to advance the £4,000,000 to the Comptoir d’Escompte in 


order to relieve the copper speculators, and without sufficient 
examination. This story, which would otherwise deserve no 
attention, derives importance from the resignation of Count 
Pillet- Will, a “ Regent,” or, as we say, Director of the Bank 
of France, avowedly on the ground of this loan, and the 
rumoured resignation of other officials. The Finance 
Minister, who certainly acted late at night, and in a hurry, 
has ordered an examination of the securities by four experts ; 
but the shares of the Comptoir and of all institutions interested 
in copper continue to shrink, as does the price of the metal 
itself. Immense efforts are made to reassure the markets; 
but the losses must be great, as the accumulation of copper 
caused by its high price, and the stimulus thereby given te 
mining, must ultimately be disposed of at very low rates. 
Somebody must pay the differences, and as the somebody will 
probably be the aggregate of lenders on copper, it will be most 
difficult to avert a shock to public credit. In Paris, a Black 
Friday usually precedes a political outburst. 


The correspondent of the Standard, telegraphing from 
Buda-Pesth on Wednesday night, declares himself “in a 
position to guarantee the absolute authenticity of the following 
intelligence.” The Austrian Government has issued urgent 
orders for the formation of a corps of observation along the 
Servian frontier, with transport sufficient for the passage of 
troops across the Danube. The railway authorities at Temesvar 
have also been directed to make preparations for the transport 
of twenty thousand men at twelve hours. This statement, 
which has, of course, been denied, does not mean that Austria 
has decided on an occupation of Servia; but it does mean 
that she apprehends occurrences which would render occu- 
pation unavoidable. The kind of occurrence anticipated 
is not defined, but it should be noticed that everything 
in Belgrade is in suspense till the ex-King Milan leaves 
the city; that the boy-King Alexander cries much for 
his mother, and is to visit Queen Natalie beyond the frontier ; 
that the boldest opponent of .King Milan’s Government, a 
“brigand-patriot” named Prastich, has been released; and that 
if the Radical Party seek a revolution, the most likely time to 
select is the moment when Servia is without a King. It has 
been pointed out with great force, that in the event of the 
death of King Alexander, there is no heir to the Servian 
throne, not even a collateral with claims, and that the Great 
Skuptschina which would elect one would almost infallibly 
fix upon the Russian nominee, Prince Peter Karageorgevich. 
There are stirring times clearly in store for Servia. 


The Eighty Club gave a dinner to Lord Spencer at Willis’s 
Rooms yesterday week, at which Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Parnell shook hands amidst enthusiastic cheering. Lord 
Spencer’s speech was lengthy, and contained a forecast of the 
Parliamentary attack on the Government for its conduct in 
relation to the Parnell Commission, of which the meeting at 
St. James’s Hall last Wednesday was an elaborate confirma- 
tion. Lord Spencer spoke of the attacks made on Mr. Parnell 
as “surpassing in vehemence and bitterness and wickedness” 
any which have ever been made against any other man. Later 
in his speech, he said :—“ Boycotting, we hear, is diminishing, 
and Iam very glad to hear it. I detest the practice of boy- 
cotting.” Now, considering that the great hero of the occasion, 
with whom Lord Spencer had so dramatically shaken hands, 
and who was sitting beside him, had a strict and undisputed 
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monopoly in the credit of inventing that wicked method of 
social excommunication,—which has substituted for the forms 
of misery it was supposed to relieve, forms of sin and misery 
of a very much deeper kind,—the entente cordiale concluded 
between Lord Spencer and Mr. Parnell was not quite opportune. 


Lord Spencer further spoke of the representatives of the 
Unionist constituencies of Ireland as “a most miserable and 
despicable body.” And as Lord Spencer a minute or two 
‘later stated that he should have been “a mean and despicable 
individual ” if, when he was convinced that Home-rule was the 
right policy for Ireland, he had not avowed that conviction, it 
looks as if he meant that the Unionist Members for Irish con- 
stituencies deserve to be looked down upon morally, as well as 
to be made slight account of numerically. We do not suppose 
that he did mean this; but Lord Spencer is so bent on acting 
the novel part of a popular hero to the life, that he uncon- 
sciously overdoes it, and, not being a very apt speaker, has 
recourse to injurious words for which he is only culpable so 
far as he blunders into them from too partisan a motive, and 
fails to withdraw them when he sees that he has been unjust. 


Mr. Parnell, of course, also spoke, and said that he valued 
the opinion of Lord Spencer more than the opinion of “a 
hundred mushrooms such as Balfour, who are here to-day 
and will be gone to-morrow.” Was not that a little vulgar, 
which Mr. Parnell has never been before? We do not see 
why Mr. Balfour is more of a mushroom than Lord Spencer. 
He has now governed Ireland almost as long as Lord Spencer 
did in his second administration, and he is not yet, we hope, 
very near the “to-morrow” when he is to be gone. What Mr. 
Parnell appears to mean by a mushroom is a statesman who 
has not changed his opinion from one of hostility to Mr. 
Parnell into one of sympathy with him; but that is a very 
strange definition of a mushroom. Mr. Parnell thinks that 
the only alternatives for Ireland are a temporary enlightened 
despotism which should keep above all the various Irish 
parties on the one hand, and legislative and administrative 
independence for Ireland on the other. If he is right, then 
we greatly prefer the former alternative. The close of Mr. 
Parnell’s speech was couched in an almost suppliant tone to 
“the great people of England” to recognise the “small 
claims,” “small interests,” and “small rights” of Ireland. 


The Barnsley election appears conclusive, so far as the par- 
ticular locality goes, in showing that the exposure of the 
forged letters has had little effect one way or the other on the 
Trish Question. The Liberal majority in 1885 was 3,983. In 
1886, the Gladstonian majority was only 2,508 on a poll of 
8,342. On Tuesday, it was only 2,451 on a poll of 10,013. In 
other words, the upshot of the Pigott forgeries was either nil 
so far as the electorate was concerned, or it was neutralised by 
some counteracting cause. Lord Compton, the Gladstonian 
candidate, was, of course, elected, but was not replaced in the 
triumphant position occupied by Mr. Kenny in 1885; indeed, 
he lost ground instead of gaining it. The poll of the Kenning- 
ton election, which will test the feeling of London, must have 
been known last night ; but it was impossible for us, writing 
yesterday, to say what the result would be. Mr. Beanfoy, the 
Gladstonian candidate, has great influence, and in spite of his 
interest in selling intoxicating liquors, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
has made a speech for him. Moreover, Mr. Gent-Davis, the 
last Member, has not done much to endear Conservatism to 
the electors of Kennington. All this is unfavourable to Mr. 
Beresford-Hope’s chances, and the Conservative majority of 
1886 left but little margin. Whichever party wins, the elec- 
tion is likely to be a close one. We sincerely hope that the 
Unionists will retain the seat, but whether they keep it or lose 
it, Mr. Beresford-Hope will certainly have obtained for himself 
a high place among the Unionist candidates of the Metropolis. 


The Times’ case has closed before the Parnell Commission, 
and the Commission has adjourned for a fortnight to enable 
Sir Charles Russell to prepare his defence, which is expected 
to be an elaborate and brilliant performance. Mr. Parnell, in 
his speech at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, declined to go 
into the subject before the Commission, but intimated that he 
reserved what he had to say, in the first place for the House of 
Commons, and in the next place for the witness-box; so that 
he will be called for the defence, and will no doubt be one of 
the main witnesses on whom Sir Charles Russell will rely for 
clearing the Land and National Leagues of complicity in 
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outrage. Of course, of complicity in hoycottine he 
clear it, as that was Mr. Parnell’s own polic hers 
pressed by him on the Irish people. 
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a Secretary for War brought forward the Militar 

stimates on Monday, in a speech which elicited w ~ 
approval, though the total amount demanded is £597,000 
in excess of the Estimate of last year, and the era 
of men, 152,000, is increased by only 2,000. It Piste 
mainly of a clear exposition of the means taken b ti 
Government to solidify the military defence of the aa 
against a possible invasion. Mr. Stanhope described 8 
precautions he had adopted to secure guns, the method # 
obtaining transport, the arrangements for constructing en 

trenchments to be defended by Volunteers, the provision— 
chiefly submarine mines—for defending the ports, and the 
decentralisation of stores now going on, with the object of 
making mobilisation much more rapid. We have said enough 
perhaps, of the plan elsewhere, but may mention here that 
it was well received, and that almost the only practical im. 
provement suggested was a larger employment of marines in 
garrisoning the ports, a suggestion to which Mr. Stanhope 
promised full attention. The Government propose hereaftey 
to take an extra vote, which may possibly reach £5,000,000, 
for the complete reform of the barracks throughout the 
country, many of which have been condemned by a Select 
Committee. Some are inadequate, so inadequate that we pay 
interest on £7,500,000 for lodging allowances to the soldiers; 
many are inconveniently situated, and a few are notoriously 
unhealthy. There will, we fear, be the usual discussion ovey 
details of expenditure; but the vote for men was carried on 
Tuesday by 230 to 92, and the vote for pay and allowances, 
£5,004,500, was also agreed to. 

The Transvaal and Orange Free Republics have, it is stated 
on authority, concluded a defensive and offensive league. The 
two Boer States are therefore fused for certain purposes, and 
as they can only be attacked by the British Government, the 
arrangement is held to be of some importance. -We do not 
know that it matters much. There is no danger of quarrel 
visible, and if one occurred, the Boers in the Orange Free 
State would side with their kinsfolk, whether a treaty had 
been ratified or not. The future of both States will pro- 
bably not be decided by war, but by the change in their 
populations consequent on the large British immigration 
attracted by the gold-fields. Englishmen are just now in an 
odd mood, inclined to believe anybody, even Negroes, more 
competent to govern than themselves; but there are some 
historic facts to be noticed. No body of Englishmen, whether 
British or American, numbering ten thousand persons in one 
place, has ever consented to live under foreign domination. 
They go stumbling all over the world in search of gain, but 
they will settle only in places where the law-makers think 
in English. It is an odder fact still, that the Irish who hate 
them so much follow them everywhere, and settle only under 
the Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes. “ Presidents” 
Kriiger and Rietz may make all the treaties they like, but 
water will not flow up-hill. 

Mr. J. O’Connor on Wednesday moved the second reading 
of his Bill requiring that persons imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act should be treated as first-class misdemeanants. His main 
argument, apart from attacks on the Chief Secretary and the 
administration of the law, was that the crimes condemned 
were political, and that political prisoners should be treated 
“ with consideration and respect,” as, he alleged, they used to 
be. He was followed by Sir W. Harcourt, who maintained 
that many severe laws were modified in their administration, 
as, for example, infanticide, which was capital by law, yet for 
which death was never inflicted; and that al] prisoners con- 
victed of sedition or seditious libel were treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. Mr. T. W. Russell. who moved an amend- 
ment postponing the change until other offenders not 
usually considered criminals had been exempted from the 
ordinary law, showed that in Kerry alone thirty-eight 
murders and outrages had followed speeches, and main- 
tained, adducing Mr. Forster’s history in proof, that im- 
prisonment as first-class misdemeanants was positively desired 
by Irish agitators. Mr. Balfour, while asserting strongly that 
crime had materially declined under the Act, said he was not 
in favour of a “cast-iron uniformity” in the treatment of 
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prisoners, and would gladly inquire if any improvement could 
be made in their general treatment, an admission upon which 
Mr. Morley eagerly seized as proof that the “national pro- 
test ” had done some good. The House was comparatively 
not very full, and Mr. Russell’s amendment was carried by 
a majority of 259 to 193. 


Lord Derby's speech at the meeting of Kent Unionists on 
Tuesday, was one of those perfect efforts of impartial state- 
ment which read as if man were really a being of “pure 
reason,” —instead of having about | per cent. of “ pure reason” 
sn his convictions. What was the condition of things in 
Ireland, he asked, that rendered the Crimes Act necessary ? 
The partisans of the National League not only combine to 
disobey the law, “but they combine to punish any one who 
obeys it.” Now, in such a state of things, what would the 
Opposition have done if they had been in power? Would 
they have said that no one ought to be expected to 
obey the law unless he chose? That is pure anarchy. 
Doubtless Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville would re- 
pudiate such anarchy, but it is difficult to say what the 
Opposition would have done, had they been in power, 
except what Mr. Balfour is doing. To assume that the 
acts of those who resist the law are due to pure patriotism, 
however mistaken, is on the face of it absurd. . That 
there is a very large admixture of meaner motives,—of 
blind passion or love for notoriety,—is obvious. As for the 
fuss about Mr. Parnell and the forged letters, what that 
proves is that “ Home-rulers, both English and Trish, are 
delighted to get something to talk about that enables them to 
get away from the subject of Home-rule.” As to throwing 
over the loyal minority in Ireland, Lord Derby never had 
been a believer in the pelicy of “sacrificing friends in order 
to conciliate enemies.” The whole speech was an embodiment 
of calm daylight. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. Beaufoy to help 
him in his canvas for Kennington, in which he makes much 
of the defeat on Wednesday of the Bill for entitling prisoners 
under the Irish Crimes Act to exceptionally good treatment 
by a majority of only 66, as if that implied a reduction of the 
Ministerial majority to that number. In reality, the House 
vas not at all a full House, and the contest was not @ serious 
contest; the majority was 259 against 193. The language in 
which the letter speaks of “the great conspiracy which aimed 
at stabbing the vital interests of Ireland by means of forged 
letters through the honour of her leader, My. Parnell,” is on a 
level with My. Frederic Harrison’s purple invective. And when 
Mr. Gladstone says that the triumph of Home-rule, as he said 
in his message to the St. James’s Hall meeting on Wednesday, 
is approaching moment by moment, he indulges in a degree of 
confidence which betrays a feverish judgment. The Barnsley 
election should have chastened his excitement more than it has 
done. England has certainly not made up her mind, and 
without England it is idle for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales to 
pretend to make up theirs. Germany might just as well 
profess to make up her mind without Prussia. Mr. Beaufoy 
may win, but he will hardly win the more decisively for 
receiving this cong @elire from Mr. Gladstone. 
The St. James’s Hall demonstration against the Govern- 
ment on Wednesday was much more violent than weighty. 
Mr. Morley wound himself up into talking a good deal of 
nonsense. Indeed, no one who had followed the story of 
the reiterated challenges in Parliament to have the Times 
charges dealt with, would recognise the facts of the case 
at allin My. Morley’s un-Morleyish declamation. Referring 
to Tennyson’s line about the French Revolution, “the red fool- 
fury of the Seine,” he said, “Commend me to the blue fool- 
fury of Pall Mall,” to which it would be a sufficiently adequate 
rejoinder,—** Commend me to the green fool-fury of Northum- 
berland.” Mr. Morley cooled down, however, towards the end 
of his speech, and when he had launched all his unpleasant 
adjectives, ended with, “let us not blame merely the Times, or 
the Government,” &c., for “the fault is the fault of the nation.” 
Well, if so, Mr. Morley’s speech ought to have been very different 
from what it was. Mr. Parnell, after considering Irish outrages 
as “ justified and excused” by English misgovernment, declared 
that the time for outrage had passed away, and that the time 
for peaceful constitutional agitation had come. We hope so 
with all our hearts. But if he thinks so, why does he not 
openly take shame to himself for having instigated the 
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practice which has caused more misery and crime in Ireland 
than any of his predecessors, from Emmet to Smith O’Brien, 
had instigated amongst them ? 

Lord Hartington, in a speech marked by even more than 
his usual dignity and force, delivered on Wednesday, at 
Holloway Hall, West Islington, pointed out that the great 
question of the day is this,—* Whether law, as constituted by 
Parliament,” shall be maintained in every part of the British 
Empire, or whether it shall be superseded in some por- 
tions of the United Kingdom “by the will of a faction 
which happens at the moment to be the most powerful, the 
strongest, and the most violent.” Great Britain, he pointed 
out, had become the commercial and industrial centre of the 
world, mainly because its people have been a “ law-abiding 
people,” have “loved order, and have scrupulously adhered to 
their engagements.” If these characteristics of the people of the 
United Kingdom were to disappear, the commercial prosperity 
of Great Britain would certainly be most seriously impaired, 
even if it did not also disappear. He sharply condemned Lord 
Spencer for speaking of the representatives of 1,700,000 
Trishmen as “a most miserable and despicable body,” and 
asked whether it was statesmanskip so to speak of the repre- 
sentatives of a party who had supported Lord Spencer’s 
administration at the risk of much persecution and of not a 
little physical danger. It is “absolute insanity,” said Lord 
Hartington, “to ignore the opinion” of such a minority as 
that. Remarking on Sir W. Harcourt’s assertion at Derby 
that the Unionists’ war-cry of “ Parnellism and Crime ” chokes 
them, Lord Hartington pointed out that it was not the Times 
but Sir W. Harcourt who first invented that war-cry; and he 
read amidst loud cheering a remarkable passage from Sir 
W. Harcourt’s speech on March 3rd, 1881, in the House of 
Commons, to demonstrate this. In that speech Sir William 
Harcourt said that the civilised world would to-morrow 
pronounce judgment on the “ vile conspiracy ” to spread the 
doctrine of “treason and assassination.” 


At the Mansion House meeting in aid of the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants (18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand), at which the Lord Mayor made so earnest an 
appeal for further funds for that most useful Association, 
it was not officially known that there is a special need just now 
for help in the necessity for replacing the laundry-home at 





Hampden House, Battersea Park, where twenty girls have 
been, and still are, lodged and taught to wash and iron, 
under the superintendence of two matrons, through the 
kindness of Mr. Helby, of the Steam Laundry Company, 
by some other suitable home of the same kind, which 
must now be established at the expense of the Associa- 
tion. As Mr. Helby can no longer continue to aid the 
Association in the way in which he has helped it for the last 
three years, by finding accommodation and work for these 
twenty girls, a similar institution must be founded at Green- 
wich or elsewhere by the Association, otherwise one of the 
most useful agencies for training, under careful supervision, 
girls not quite suited for household work, to remunerative 
labour, must be abandoned. Yet in the case of deaf girls, or 
girls hampered by any other slight deficiency which unfits 
them for domestic servants, such a home as this is quite 
invaluable, and we earnestly trust that the public will supply 
| one of the simplest, most useful, and least risky of our chari- 
ties, with ample means for replacing the laundry-home of 
which they are about to be deprived. 





The ex-King of Servia is extremely anxious to make it clear 
that he abdicated from patriotic motives. He told the corre- 
spondent of the Newe Freie Presse that he felt he could not 
endure to be a roi fainéant or constitutional sovereign, and 
that as his people were Radicals, he thought it best to depart, 
leaving power in hands which would be acceptable to the 
people. It is probable that King Milan acted from mixed 
motives, one being weariness of the struggle, and another fear 
for his mental health; but his abdication, all the same, is very 
like a desertion. It is the very essence of hereditary monarchy 
that the King should never be changed except by death; and 
abdication, if not a dereliction from duty, is desertion from a 
post. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97} to 97 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BARNSLEY ELECTION. 


HE Barnsley (West Riding) election is at least as 
satisfactory in its evidence as to the state of feeling in 

the country as any by-election taken at the present moment 
in one of the largest and most devoted of Gladstonian con- 
stituencies could be reasonably expected to be. The poll was 
avery high poll. Lord Compton, the Gladstonian candidate, 
was as good 2 candidate as could well have been found. The 
moment was one when all the fighting men of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party were so confident of a great triumph, that 
some of them at least expected to see the Unionist Party 
collapse like a windbag when it is pricked or broken. Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir George Trevelyan had all been crying aloud that 
Liberal Unionism is dead, and that nothing but a dwindling 
Conservative Party remains. If ever there was a moment 
when we might have expected the Parnellites to be gaining 
ground, and the anti-Parnellites to feel that the crisis 
was not propitious, it was in the election of Tuesday. 
But the result was a slight improvement on the Unionist 
poll of 1886, and a very great improvement on the 
Conservative poll of 1885, and this though much the 
largest poll since the Reform Act of 1885 was registered. 
It is, therefore, simply impossible that the number of 
Liberal Unionists in Barnsley can have diminished, much 
less vanished, as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt have prophesied that it would vanish. 
In that case, the majority of Lord Compton would have 
been as great as was the majority of Mr. Kenny in 1885, 
whereas it is less by 1,532 votes, and less even than the Glad- 
stonian majority of 1886 by 57 votes. Thus, on the more 
adequate register of the present year, the Unionists have 
gained ground, in spite of all the special disadvantages 
under which the contest was conducted. We have always 
insisted that, so far from its being certain that the Radicals 
would gain by an increase in the number of qualified 
voters, the chances are that, whatever the drift of 
opinion might be amongst those who had previously taken 
pains to establish their right to vote and to give their vote, 
it would probably be found to be just the same amongst 
those who had been too busy or too careless of their political 
privileges to take the proper steps for getting their names 
put on the register. Aud so certainly it appears to be at 
Barnsley. The new register is much more extended than the 
old, but the proportion of the two parties has not materially 
changed since 1886. The freshly registered voters have 
yielded the same proportion between the Gladstonian and 
Unionist sympathisers as the voters of three years ago. 
And we venture to say that if by reducing the term of 
residence necessary to qualify for a vote, and by throwing 
on the officers of the constituency the duty of seeing that 
every man entitled to a vote shall be placed on the register 
without his lodging any personal claim, the numbers of 
electors registered become more numerous by another 25 or 


opinion as indicated by the change between the votes of 1886 
and of 1889 in the present electorate, would be a little more 
emphatically expressed. The Gladstonian would still win, 
but he would win by a majority slightly less than that by 
which Lord Compton has just won. The confidence of the 
Radicals, that the more adequately you poll the con- 
stituency, the larger will be their majority, is pure illu- 
sion. It would be so, doubtless, if opinion were running 
strongly in the Radical direction. But it would be just 
the reverse if opinion were running strongly in the Con- 
servative direction. Just at present, we take it that 
opinion is not running strongly in either direction, but_is 
veering steadily but slowly towards the Conservative side. 
The proposal for a separate Legislature and Administration 
for Ireland is losing favour, but is losing favour very 
slowly. There are very few counties even in the North in 
which it has found much more favour than in Yorkshire ; 
but even in Yorkshire it loses favour from year to year, 
instead of gaining it. Three years more of steady and 
prudent government might very likely show the ebb of 
popular feeling in a form impressive enough to extinguish 
the confidence of the Home-rulers. 

The obvious indifference of the great Barnsley con- 
stituency to the perfectly irrelevant question of the forged 
letters, is at least conspicuous, and it is a very satisfactory 
indication of the good sense of the democracy. If Mr. 





artis 
Parnell could be proved to be a saint, instead of the 


admitted author of the disgraceful proposal] 

lepers all those who take ate trom with ‘thee ne 
have been evicted, it would be precisely as cg 
give a separate Legislature and Administration to Trelay a 
as itis now. And yet, till this election took place nobod 
believed that the constituency would see the com: lets 
irrelevance of the point in dispute to the great political 
question at issue. We have always hoped rather than 
firmly believed that, whatever unreadiness the democrac 
may betray to appreciate the larger issues of states. 
manship, it would at least betray an equal unreadiness 
to be led astray by those small personal by-issues on which 
what is called Society, and we fear not only Society, but 
too often journalism, dilates, as if they were anything but 
mere accidents and symbols about which antagonists who 
have really something much more serious to fight about 
agree to fight, because in their irritated state of mind they 
would agree to fight about the dot to an “i.” It is, of 
course, a very serious question indeed whether the Parnellite 
movement has not been conducted throughout in a spirit 
of thorough hostility to those principles of order and equity 
which are of the very essence both of Irish prosperity and 
of any hearty co-operation between Great Britain and 
Ireland. But it is not a question that touches more 
than the merest outside fringe of the political issue, 
whether Mr. Parnell would or would not have disavowed 
publicly the course which he was privately pursuing. 
We are very glad to find that he is not a man who 
would do so, for we heartily recognise the great mischief 
of unscrupulousness even in war, and the great advantage 
of knowing that there are moral limits which even the 
leaders of a war policy would not transgress. But in 
reality, the abler and less utterly unscrupulous the leaders 
of such a body as the National League may be, the less 
likely are they to disgust their own followers, and the more 
serious we may find their opposition. It is this truth which 
the great electorate at Barnsley has had the sobriety and 
good sense to grasp. If a separate Irish Legislature and 
Administration be intrinsically dangerous, it will be not 
the less but probably the more dangerous for being under 
the control of men who thoroughly see how suicidal it is 
to preach one doctrine in public and to hold quite a 
different doctrine in private. We are not resisting Mr. 
Gladstone because he thinks a particular statesman’s 
character higher than we happen to think it; we are 
resisting him because he wants to reintroduce, and to 
exaggerate the evils of, a political method which would be 
fatal to our little Kingdom, and especiaily fatal to that 
part of it which hopes to set the example of substituting 
a loosely knitted and unmanageable compost of incoherent 
popular elements, for a single great democracy. 

We attach, we confess, a great deal more importance to 
the negative than to the positive evidences of the Barnsley 
election, to the proof that the question of the forged 
letters did not divert the electors into staking the issue of 
a great controversy on a totally irrelevant point, than to 


| ee ge = ; 
30 per cent., the consequence would only be that the drift of | the proof that opinion, so far as it is changing at all, is 


changing in the direction of Unionism. On the latter 
point, we are sure that a General Election would be a far 
better test of the real opinions of the people than any by- 
election. English electors frequently put aside the mam 
issue in a by-election, when they will not put it aside in a 
General Election. But the drift of social opinion at the 
moment, however irrelevant it may be, is sure to show its 
effect at a by-election if it shows its effect at all, and in this 
case it has certainly not produced any measurable effect. 
And therefore we argue, and, we think, argue safely, that 
whether opinion in Yorkshire is making progress in what 
we think the right direction or not, it is at least not 
shifting from one point of the compass to another under 
the breath of influences which have about as much right 
to affect the great issue as the names of the candidates or 
the colours of their flags. 





THE PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. 


: ee French Ministry still avoid an open conflict with 

General Boulanger, but they are creeping nearer and 
nearer towards it, and have commenced hostilities against 
his bodyguard. We doubt their success, for reasons given 
below; but it must be admitted that this time they are 
entirely within their right. No Government in the world, 
certainly not the British, would endure an organisation 
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ch as there is reason to believe the Patriotic League had 
= That League was originally an imitation of the 
poe Turnerverein, organised by Stein and Hardenberg 
de disasters which followed Jena, to train the whole 
7 uth of Prussia in readiness for a war of enfranchisement. 
hg was, in fact, a federation of young men’s clubs formed to 

ractise military gymnastics, and keep alive the readiness of 

the new generation for the war which would one day be 
waged to revindicate the two lost provinces. It numbered at 
one time two hundred and forty thousand members, all of 
them passed soldiers, and all bound, in the event of war, to 
help one way or another in securing victory. — Gradually, 
the discontent of France with the Republic invaded the 
League, its chiefs thirsted for a stronger and more military 
overnment, great numbers of its members became Bou- 
langists, and in 1888 there came a split. A considerable 
number seceded rather than oppose the Republic, and the 
remainder placed themselves at the disposal of a small 
central committee, which it was quite understood would 
take its final instructions from General Boulanger. The 
League was especially strong in Paris, numbering, it is 
said, seventy thousand men, all of them armed with re- 
volvers, a fact little noticed, because the habit of carrying 
the revolver is now more general in Paris than in New 
York or Chicago. As there is no National Guard, and all 
other Leagues are prohibited, this is by far the strongest 
civilian body in Paris, so strong that if during any crisis 
it marched on the Chambers, it could only be resisted by 
calling out the garrison, and, if necessary, fighting a 
battle in the streets. According to the Procureur- 
Général, it was completely organised, was bound to obey 
words of command from the centre, and had received 
orders to hold itself in permanent readiness for mobilisa- 
tion. If the young men are sincere, which is probable, the 
League constitutes the best army of revolution seen in 
Paris since Commandant Henriot was thrown on the dung- 
hill, and according to Continental ideas, is quite outside 
the possibility of tolerance. Indeed, the English or 
American Governments would not tolerate such a body, 
though the former, since Joseph Hume exposed the plans 
of the English Orangemen and the Duke of Cumberland, 
have had no experience of this form of menace. The 
Cabinet, therefore, after seizing the papers necessary 
for evidence, and formally dissolving the League, applied 
to the Senate for permission to prosecute M. Naquet, and 
to the Chamber for permission to prosecute MM. Laguerre, 
Turquet, and Laisant, as members of an illegal secret 
society. And on Thursday, after violent debates in the 
Chamber, permissions were granted. 

It seems to us wholly unfair to blame the Government. 
The Penal Code is as clear as possible ; and if it were not, 
the prosecution would be justified by the principles which 
govern the administration of all civilised States. Ifa 
Government is bound to allow an army, unrecognised by 
law and irresponsible to any legal authority, to be organised 
within its own capital, avowedly for the overthrow of 
existing institutions, political society is impossible, and the 
safety of a State must always be at the mercy of any crowd 
of persons fanatical enough to risk a contest with the 
soldiers. It is easy to say that the soldiers must win 
in any conflict, and that Governments may therefore 
wait in calmness till the Leagues descend into the 
streets ; but the business of Administrations, even when 
secure of the event, is to prevent civil war, not to 
bury the victims and then congratulate the country 
on the successful restoration of order. In France, more- 
over, the event is by no means assured. No human 
being can be certain, most assuredly the Minister of War 
is not certain, that the troops will fire upon men parading 
in the name of General Boulanger; and a Govern- 
ment so situated is bound not to allow its enemies 
that chance. The prosecution is therefore justified, 
and, indeed, imperative unless the Ministry are to pick 
and choose what laws they will execute and what dis- 
regard ; and our only doubt is as to the result. Neither 
a decree of dissolution nor a prosecution, sure to be a pro- 
tracted affair, will cause the League to cease to exist. 
Senator Naquet and his three colleagues are not necessary 
toits existence. The contingency of a decree of dissolution 
has, it is admitted, been foreseen, and the officers of 

arrondissements, sections, quartiers, and groups of streets, 
know quite well where they can obtain final orders. The 
League can move to-day just as well as it could a month ago. 
It is true that, as the correspondents say, energy always 


| succeeds in France; but then, is the action taken ener- 
| getic? It has certainly struck no terror, for the “ pro- 
test” of the League is a pure defiance, and we question 
whether the members of the organisation are in the least 
alarmed. What do they care about a lumbering prosecu- 
tion of four of their ostensible leaders, which must last 
weeks, and may end in an acquittal, the jury being chosen 
from among the majority of Paris electors. True energy, 
in French apprehension, would have inspired a prose- 
cution of the General, and a sudden, well-planned, 
and complete disarming of the League, whose mem- 
bers have no more legal right to carry arms than any 
other Parisians. No decision short of this will dissolve 
_ the League, or induce Parisians to believe that the Govern- 
ment regards General Boulanger as an ordinary Deputy, 
and will, whatever the consequences, carry out the law. 
| If the Ministry struck those strokes, and struck them 
_ successfully, they would be considered “ strong,” and might 
_retain power for a few months longer,—that is, until the 

elections become legally due; and great as the risk would 
| be, and averse as President Carnot is to decided action, it is, 
| we believe, to this or a similar course that they will at last 
_be driven. France never tolerates long the punishment of 
_ subordivates only, and M. Constans is no Frenchman if he 
_is not inflamed by the praises heaped on him for the new 
| “energy” which he has infused into the Executive. He 
_ will want to go forward; and as the Ministry is the last 
| possible combination, and would tumble to pieces without 
him, he will probably get his way. 

Whether a successful blow levelled straight at the 
General, a prosecution, for instance, on the charge of con- 
spiring, followed by a verdict and a sentence of imprison- 
ment, would greatly affect the elections, it is impossible 
to say. In the case of any other man, we should suppose 
that such an occurrence would have the usual effect of 
defeat in France, that the electors would be disenchanted, 
| and that the favourite of an hour would in an hour be 
| powerless; but the relation of General Boulanger to the 
| people is wholly separate and abnormal. They like this 
“man on horseback” best when he is flung. As the 
favour shown towards him by the masses has no reason, se 
also no reason seems to operate in his disfavour. He has 
been proved guilty of falsehood under his own hand, he has 
been dismissed from his commands, he has been defeated 
by a civilian in a duel, and he has been denounced in the 
strongest language of contempt by all whom the masses 
are supposed to trust,—and all without the smallest visible 
injury to his reputation. Not only is he elected by con- 
stituency after constituency, not only does he obtain a 
majority on a plébiscite of the capital, not only does 
“society”? hurl itself at his feet, but the fear of him 
entertained by Republican leaders visibly increases. They 
hate him more than ever, but the tone of their denuncia- 
tions has changed, and the ‘Cesar of the music-halls ” is 
now treated and described as a “‘ Pretender,” as “a veritable 
danger,” as a man so formidable that revolutionary energy 
is required to check his advance towards the throne. The 
Republican leaders are justified, for the progress of the 
General is unmistakable, and it was after his fall that the 
Patriotic League—in other words, the energetic and well- 
to-do youth of France—modified their successful organisa- 
tion, in order to direct it more effectually and exclusively 
to his support ; but then, where is the explanation of faets 
so completely out of accord with precedent ? To judge by 
the history of France, an imprisoned General is a General 
on his way to the scaffold or oblivion; but to judge by the 
history of General Boulanger, the prison for him would be 
but a road to a popular dictatorship. In the presence of 
a situation so absolutely abnormal, unprecedented, even 
absurd—if there can be an absurdity which has no humour 
in it-—calculation is worthless, and one watches as one 
would watch a landslip or a volcanic eruption. There is 
everything for Republicans to hope and everything to fear- 
and no visible ground whatever either for fear or hope. 











* POLITICAL” PRISONERS. 


T is most difficult, nearly impossible, to reason quietly 
with Gladstonians upon Irish subjects. Even when 
they abstain from mere vituperation, which is very seldom, 
and condescend to argue, they shift their ground so rapidly 
| that every answer, however conclusive, seems to have beep 
_ levelled at a proposition which the reasoner has long ago 


! abandoned. Their original objection to the Crimes Act 
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was that the offences at which it was directed were not 
crimes at all, that they were merely expressions of social 
dislike, which might be ill-founded, or un-Christian, or even 
wicked, but which were altogether outside the province of 
law. Mr. Gladstone, we see, still sticks to that view, 
which, if it were tenable, would be by far the most 
defensible one, and maintains that boycotting is nothing 
but “exclusive dealing,’ that the National League 
and the Trade-Unions stand on the same level, and that 
the crimes punished by special legislation are, in fact, 
crimes “manufactured” by the majority. That would be 
solid ground to take, but for the overwhelming weight 
of evidence that it is not true; that boycotting is one of 
the most cruel, and even fatal of punishments; that to be 
denounced as a “landgrabber” is to be shot at whenever 
shooting is safe; and that, whether the offences were 
real or no, they were deliberately intended to terrorise 
innocent persons from asserting perfectly legal rights. 
The English people understood that quite well, most of 
them remembering days when to be warned by your 
Trade-Union was equivalent to being sentenced at least 
to a severe beating; and the orators perceiving that, 
took up new ground. They declaimed about the “ Russian 
injustice” of inflicting sentences of six months’ imprison- 
ment without the intervention of a jury. That sounded 
nice and constitutional, and for a moment had quite a 
great effect; indeed, we know cultivated people besides 
Mr. Morley who still go on repeating it; but the majority 
of Englishmen, especially Londoners, recollected that they 
were all liable to be punished without the intervention of 
a jury, that, in fact, all offences the penalty for which is 
limited to six months’ imprisonment always are and always 
have been punished summarily by the Magistrates, and 
not by the superior Courts. A new argument was there- 
fore discovered, which was that, whatever the general 
merits or demerits of the Act, it was shocking to punish 
Members of Parliament under it as if they had been 
ordinary people. ‘“ Pure and refined souls” ought not to 
obey prison rules. They at least were entitled to special 
consideration, they ought not to sleep on prisoners’ 
beds, and, above all, they ought to keep their ordinary 
clothes. This argument delighted extreme Radicals, who 
wish to attribute a sort of sanctity to popularity, and to 
make of representatives a new privileged caste as much 
above the law as Peers once were ; and it did not displease 
the Irish commonalty, who, for all their democratic opinions, 
are aristocratic both by instinct and inherited tradition. 
It rather, however, offended English working men, who 
hold, in theory at all events, that there should be 
equality before the law, and that it was hard to punish the 
poor man who intimidated a neighbour like any other 
criminal, and yet treat the rich man who incited him, as a 
superior and privileged being. The working man has a 
great many votes, and as the whole object of the agitation 
was votes, the ground was shifted for the fourth time, and 
we were all asked to concede, first, that the motive of the 
offences was political; and secondly, that the motive being 
excusable, the offence itself was deserving of reward. For 
there is hardly any reward to an Irish agitator which, as 
Mr. Forster’s history showed, is equal to an imprison- 
ment unaccompanied by privation. It clears his record in 
the popular eyes, it ensures him enthusiastic audiences 
whenever he pleases, and if he is a Member of Parliament, 
it makes opposition to him at the polls almost an act of 
sacrilege. There is reason to believe that it would expunge 
from the popular memory even that worst of social crimes, 
the inheritance of land in a district in which small tenants 
are often miserably poor. 

We need not say we do not admit that the offences 
punished under the Crimes Act are political at all. So 
far as we can judge from the evidence of speeches re- 
ceived by the popular party with enthusiastic delight, 
the object of such offences is never the “freedom of 
Treland,” or an Irish Parliament, or “ Home-rule” in any 
shape, but is invariably either resistance to the law, as 
law, and therefore to be disobeyed, or the establishment of 
the right of the hirer of land to fix his rent at his own dis- 
cretion. Lawlessness of that kind and greed of that kind 
are not political passions, but individual passions, and 
proper subjects for external restraint; but we may let 
that pass for to-day. What we want to ask reasonable 
Home-rulers, if they are not too excited by roaring rhetoric 
to think, is whether they gravely maintain that there 
are no acts which, though innocent in motive, or 
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even laudable, society must punish. If there are ee 
we submit it to our Irish friends how qd nO Dot, 

: eri ow do they justi 
shooting at a man because, wishing to earn bread t he, 
family, he takes an empty farm offered in open ak rs 
How do they justify refusing a coffin to a widow F = 
way a breaker of agrarian law, but anxious only to b - 
her dead out of her sight? Or how do they justif ‘t 
persecution, the most cruel persecution, of a girl “te : 
having seen her father shot, she bore witness agaj os 
his murderers. All the conditions laid down in the Fe 
of Wednesday were present in those cases, especial 
excellence of motive; yet they were not accepted Z 
justifications by the supporters of the National pa 
How is that? If the answer is, as it must be on the 
Parnellite theory as to motive, that such persecutions a 
wrong, then surely it is right to prevent them, and the Crimes 
Act stands justified out of the mouths of those who demand 
its repeal. But perhaps they are Englishmen, and reply 
that they have nothing to do with those “regrettable” 
cases, and are only fighting for their principle, that when 
the motive is good, punishment should either be remitted 
or be specially light. It would be difficult to conceive a 
motive loftier than that which has actuated many treagons: 
yet treason has always been punished as the highest of 
crimes, and when very recently the unjust because unequal 
punishment of forfeiture was abolished for most felonies 
it was retained by a Liberal Government for treason alone. 
Mutiny may often be morally the most defensible of acts 
and cases might be conceived in which it was imperative . 
but no man, certainly no Irishman, argues that mutiny can 
be visited with lenient punishment. The member of the 
Peculiar People who leaves his child to die of a wound 
without a doctor, is actuated by a faith most of us would 
give half our lives to possess; yet who pleads that he should 
not undergo his sentence of imprisonment? We know 
of nothing finer than the conduct of some Salvationists, 
not all, who endure imprisonment rather than intermit 
services they sincerely hold to be beneficial to their fellow- 
sinners; but they are compelled to obey the law as if they 
were criminals. Our opponents may say these punish- 
ments are all oppressions ; but far as they have wandered 
from the ideas of the older Radicals, who held that the 
best definition of a crime was “an act which, in the 
judgment of the wisest, injured the community,” they do 
not really think so, They admit, when they are reasonable, 
that there are acts which, though they may have no motive 
at all, as, for example, murder committed in blind 
drunkenness, must nevertheless be punished; and that 
admission once made, everything is admitted. The 
acts which are so punishable must be defined by 
some one; and on their own theory, whose right to 
define is equal to that of the elected representatives of 
the people? There is nothing about agrarian crime so 
mysterious as to place it beyond the intellectual grasp of 
a House of Commons, and nothing so sacred as to bring it 
within the category of those few things—such, for instance, 
as, in Irish judgment, the secrecy of the confessional is— 
with which a Legislature has no moral competence to deal. 
Agrarian offences, and incitement to agrarian offences, 
or resistances to law and incitements to such resistance, 
are perfectly ordinary things, and even if we admitted 
them to be in se innocent, there can be no reason for 
distinguishing them in any way from other law-made crimes. 
Asa matter of fact, we hold them to be singularly base 
crimes, because, except in the case of a few peasants blinded 
by tradition and evil teaching, they are crimes of greed ; 
but we have tried throughout to see with the eyes of 
reasonable English Parnellites, if, indeed, such men, amidst 
the heat and noisiness of this contest, can any longer be 
found. 


ICED RHETORIC AND SPICED RHETORIC. 


NY one who has compared carefully the style and 
manner of Lord Derby’s speech on Tuesday to the 
Unionists of Kent, with Mr. F. Harrison’s letters of Monday 
and Wednesday in the Daily News, will see admirable and, 
we may almost say, perfect examples of two very opposite 
and, in their different ways, very effective styles of rhetoric, 
—the iced rhetoric and the spiced rhetoric. No doubt they 
are effective for very different classes of readers, and for 
very different purposes. If Positivism means, as we are 
often told that it does, the creed which keeps close to 
proved fact, and which excludes as far as possible all un- 
proved assumption, Lord Derby’s rhetoric would represent 
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permet 
the rhetoric of the Positiv ist, the rhetoric which inspires 
confidence by the studiously moderate and low-pitched 
tone of its hostile criticism, while Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s would represent the rhetoric of the inflamed 
partisan who snatches at every assumption discrediting 
to his opponents which it is open to him as an honest 
man to believe on the faintest shadow of evidence, and 
clothes it in the most violent and vituperative words which 
a very considerable command of language places at his 
disposal. To our minds, Lord Derby is much the more 
persuasive orator of the two,—not because we happen to 
agree with him, for we should say just the same of the 
mere style of Mr. Parnell, excepting, of course, when he 
lapses into such rare vulgarities as dropping the usual 
prefix of “ Mr.” in speaking of his antagonist, Mr. Balfour, 
and calling him a “mushroom” without the smallest 
significance or drift, simply because he does not like him. 
But so far as Mr. Parnell’s usual style of oratory goes,— 
and we are speaking, of course, of the persuasiveness 
of certain forms of speech,—we should be far more easily 
persuaded by the carefully refrigerated statements which 
either Lord Derby or Mr. Parnell continually makes, 
than we should be by the roaring vituperation of Mr. 
Harrison, who appears to make up by the gratuitous 
assumptions which aggressive passions force upon him, for 
the self-denials which he practises in the region of religious 
belief. Mr. Harrison’s rhetoric is the most highly spiced 
rhetoric of which we have recently had any specimen, unless 
we go to the speeches of Mr. O’Brien, or Mr. Conybeare, or 
Mr. Labouchere. And the spicing is not, to our minds, 
persuasive at all. It is exciting to those who are already 
persuaded, but the farthest that can be conceived from per- 
suasiveness to those whose minds are not made up, but are 
looking for the grounds on which they should be made up. 
Whether there are many political minds in that very 
desirable condition, is a fair subject for question. But 
granting their existence, they would be repelled, not to say 
revolted, by Mr. Frederic Harrison’s vast assumptions 
and high-piled vituperation. We would as soon drink the 
heavily spiced wines which seemed to find favour with our 
ancestors, as read Mr. Harrison’s invective in the hope of 
gaining light on the political controversies of the day. 
Take this, for example :—‘‘ It is the business of to-day to 
make all England see that her Majesty’s Ministers 
are at the bottom of it all, the centre of it, the 
authors and instigators of it all. No man of sense 
and honesty will believe that the Government ever 
intended to leave one of the greatest State trials in our 
history, a trial on which their existence depended, to the 
control of a ‘ private gentleman.’ No one believes, when 
a private gentleman went into a State trial, the costs of 
which are counted by hundreds of thousands, that he did 
it for the pieasure of backing his own opinion, without any 
guarantee, promise, or understanding of a quid proquo. No 
one believes that when a Ministry suffered their Attorney- 
General to pledge himself to the proof of the most dreadful 
accusation ever launched against any modern statesman, 
he did so without anxious deliberation and full authority of 


the Cabinet. No one believes that Resident Magistrates are | 











independent of the Castle, or that they ever passa sentence | 


which the Castle disapproves. No one believes that the 
Prison Board are ‘the inexorable Mr. Jorkins’ of State, 
utterly impervious to Mr. Balfour’s remonstrances. No 
one believes that the so-called new ‘law of the land’ is 
anything but the mere weapon of an unscrupulous faction, 
which we will break and wrest out of their hands the 


instant they dare to appeal to the judgment of the nation.” | 


The ginger, the cloves, the nutmeg, could hardly be 
thrown in with a heavier hand than they are in that 
passage. As Mr. Harrison is well aware, men to whom 
he would never dream of denying sense and honesty 
m any transaction of private life, men whose word 
he would not doubt for a moment if they told him one 


day that the Times’ case had broken down or another | 


day that it had been powerfully supported in Court, exist 
in hundreds and thousands, and do believe precisely what 
he says that no such man does believe. And there is this 
very strong reason why they should believe it, that the 
Government steadily refused month after month to have 
anything to do with such a State trial, that they offered to 
let the incriminated Irish Members prosecute the Times for 
libel, choosing their own counsel, and paying the expenses 
of the prosecution, and that they were positively baited into 


granting some sort of tribunal by the persistency and acri- 


mony with which they were attacked for not granting a Com- 
mittee of the House. And now, because they have granted 
a Commission which stands far above any charge of par- 
tiality, and which has brought out clearly the rottenness of 
the Times’ case on one important though non-essential 
point,—the very result which the Government declared that 
must be attained if the incriminated Members were innocent, 
from submitting the case to the investigation of high-minded 
Judges,—we are assured that the whole affair has been a 
vile plot, on the trustworthy intuition of Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son. We can only say that a worse-managed plot for proving 
guilt by the agency of men who have laid down all the rules 
and observed all the precautions by which innocence has 
been demonstrated, was never yet devised. If this has been 
the result of proving Mr. Parnell’s innocence of the forged 
letters, what would have been the course taken by Mr. Harri- 
son and his friends if the opposite result had been elicited 2 
Now contrast with this heavily loaded and very exciting, 
but extremely unpersuasive rhetoric of Mr. Harrison’s. 
Lord Derby’s style in dealing with his opponents: 
“T cannot conceive anything more indicative of a mind 
perverted by faction or hatred than these lamenta- 
tions over the not very severe sentences passed on those 
who disturb the public peace, and the utter absence of 
even a formal expression of sympathy or regret for the 
murder of a police officer in the execution of his duty. But 
hough I mention these things in passing, I deny that they 
have any real bearing on the issue before us. Magistrates 
are not infallible, and if in any case a sentence is thought 
too severe, let the matter be calmly and reasonably dis- 
cussed. The chief obstacle in the way of such discussion is 
the attitude of the Nationalists themselves. If there be any 
prejudice against them, it is a prejudice which they hav. 
themselves created. A real grievance, if there be one, is 
likely enough to pass unredressed, if it is taken up by men 
who have been for months deafening us with complaints 
which, one after another, have turned out to be unreal. 
But, I repeat, if it were proved—I do not know that it has 
been—that on any particular occasion the Irish Magistrates 
have been wrong, what then? Is that to be seriously 
alleged as a reason for changing the relations of the two 
countries ? And I say the same of this question which 
has been filling the newspapers for the last few days,-—Mr. 
Parnell and the letters. What does that business prove + 
It chiefly proves this, to my mind,—that Home-rulers, both 
Irish and English, are delighted to find something to talk 
about that enables them to get away from the subject of 
Home-rule. It proves also that one Irish Nationalist is 
quite capable of trying to take away the character of another 
by means of forgery, and that he has found some English 
people to believe him. Why the discovery of that fact should 
be reckoned a great triumph for Ireland is not clear.” 
We do not say that there is not an assumption there 
which the Home-rulers could dispute; probably many of 
them have expressed cordial regret ‘for the murder of a 
police officer in the execution of his duty,” though many 
have omitted to express it; but with that slight exception, 
there is hardly a word in the passage which even Mr. F. 
Harrison himself,—unless he were writing an inflammatory 
letter to the Daily News,—could traverse. It is clear, 
calm, serious argument, pitched in a decidedly lower key 
than that of the least impassioned of Lord Derby’s party,— 
just as Mr. Parnell’s speeches also generally are,—and little 
as we admire Mr. Parnell’s actions as an Irish leader, wi 
have always greatly admired the frigid reticence of his 
usual deliverances. No doubt the object of a great deal 
of rhetoric,—of Mr. F. Harrison’s, certainly, of late,—is 
not to convince, but to stimulate into passion those who 
are already convinced. Whether that be a legitimate 
object at all, is, we think, very doubtful; but certainly 
for the higher purpose of convincing, the studied under- 
statement of a case, the sedate apprehension of your 
autagonist’s position, the ready concession of any possible 
weakness on your own side, and the careful avoidance of 
the habit of covering your opponents with gratuitous 
insults,—are almost essentials of effective controversy. 
Lord Derby’s rhetoric is the rhetoric to convince a 
waverer; Mr. Frederic Harrison’s is the rhetoric to in- 
toxicate a partisan. But we should hardly have supposed 
that the ethics of Positivism would have approved the 
latter kind of rhetoric at all. Perhaps it does not; but 
Mr. F. Harrison’s personal genius for it may have over- 
powered the moral distaste which M. Comte’s ethical 
system would inculcate. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF MILITARY 
DEFENCE. 


i gee House of Commons on Tuesday accepted the 
Government plan of military defence with unex- 
pected readiness and placidity. There was plenty of 
room for sharp controversy, for the Government not only 
asked for half-a-million more than usual, but threatened 
to spend a sum large enough to justify a loan upon the 
reform and renewal of the barracks throughout the 
Kingdom; but the debate only lasted two nights, and 
there was no serious, and above all no professional opposi- 
tion, Sir George Trevelyan’s able, though on one point 
viewy speech, containing only a suggestion, a reduction in 
the preposterous number of inactive Generals, which the 
Government is perfectly ready to accept. The House acted 
with the celerity and the sense of an older time, and 
Mr. Stanhope’s speech 
was not only far and away the best, because the most per- | of them seen as little service as the militia who 


the reason is not far to seck. 


suasive, he ever made in his life ; but it was penetrated by 


® eer 
of the railways having been thoroughly * 
Government has sufficient horses cor ten The 
on the Continental system, and can take more eed 
compulsory powers conferred last year, and a new S. Uasiee 
ment for decentralising stores is now bein —- 
out under which their issue, when required S. ae 
exceedingly rapid, and the greater part of the o erat; 
required for mobilisation would take place automat al 
on the order being given, without requiring instru —? 
from head-quarters.” There may be delays, there te oa 
inefficiency, there may be confusion; but they ae 
avoided as carefully, so far as preparation goes, as o Ri 
Continent, and a special precaution will be porta - 
remedy our special difficulty, the imperfect drill an a 
cipline of the supplementary forces. They are probably 
man for man, superior in physique to any average soldi : 
in the world; and if they escape panic—which is “ 
possible, for the soldiers who won Waterloo had ia 


Bull Run—they will probably fight as well; but a 





that tone for which all politicians of all parties have for | they are not regular soldiers. Therefore while th 
vears past been longing. The country is sick of the un- | Government rejects absolutely all schemes for the forti. 
veality and indefiniteness it finds in all military debates,— | fication of London as visionary and impracticable. it will 


tired and fretted with the alarmists, fretted and tired with 
the official defences for inefficiency, and wants to be assured 
first of all that the grand object it seeks is being attained ; 
in other words, that it has or will have the means of destroy- 
ing any army likely to land upon its shores. The question 
of over-expenditure, though most important, can wait for 
atime. The question of party responsibility can wait for 


ever. What cannot wait is the question whether we have | 


within these islands a reasonably sufficient Army to destroy 
an invader, an Army which can move, which has sufficient 
munitions, guns especially, and which, above all, will be 
-veady when required, the deepest of all latent suspicions 
‘being that it will take the field just three or four days too 
late. The answer of the Minister of War is not on every 
detail completely satisfactory ; but at least it is an answer to 
‘the point. A civilian when he has read it knows fairly well 
-what, in the event of invasion, would be the extent of the 
resisting force, and perceives that, if the statements are true, 
‘there would, with ordinary good fortune and average general- 


‘ship, be no danger of the occupation of London. Hampered | 
as she is by the national reluctance to sanction compulsory | 
| doubt, because it is at that point that both corruption and 
| the desire to avoid expense intercept efficiency—this reads 


military training—we do not mean conscription—and_ bur- 
dened as she is by her ideas of pecuniary fairness, ideas 


resulting in a cruel and needless amount of dead-weight, | 
Britain does not get the powerful Army she ought to get | 
| least, that a much larger proportion of Volunteer brigades 


for her money ; but she does get, or rather, will get—for 
there are still bad breaks in the chain of her organisation 
—a reasonable amount of safety. The Government per- 
ceives the weak places, acknowledges the weak places, and 
is steadily, and above all industriously, bringing them up 
to the required strength. It wants time still, and that isa 
bad want, for if we are attacked at all, it wil! be with as 
little warning as energetic chiefs controlling vast resources 
can contrive ; but the neglect of years cannot be remedied 
in a day, and the War Office is pushing on with a clear 
-idea of its necessities, and a resolution to supply them. 


It may be taken, we suppose, as established even in the 
‘minds of alarmists, that England cannot be invaded without 
long warning by more than a hundred thousand men. No 
grand combination of Powers can strike at us suddenly, and 
no single Power can by possibility throw more than that 
force upon our shores. An army is not a crowd of men, 
but a vast organism, travelling with indispensable baggage 
of enormous weight, and no Power has the means of trans- 
porting across the sea in effective order a greater force 
than that. Experts, indeed, say that is far too high an 
estimate ; but we will allow something for an enemy’s 
cashness, and something for the facts that all distances in 
England are slight, and that the power of wasting soldiers 
given by the conscription involves the power, if you are only 

- cruel enough, of dispensing with adequate impedimenta, 
and will assume the highest conceivable figure. To attack 
that army, says Mr. Stanhope, we shall have, when the 

-Reserves are called out, an army of Regulars eighty 
thousand strong, “with a proper proportion of all arms of 
the service,” supported by a mobilised Volunteer Force 
apparently at least as great, and admirably provided with 
artillery; and by a hundred and twenty-four thousand 
Militia and Volunteers told off for garrison duty. The 
mobilisation of this force has been provided for in every 
‘detail, the general plan, the lists of officers, and the action 








take certain precautions. ‘‘ There are certain strategical 
positions round London commanding roads and sellers 
which are essential to its defence. These have been ote. 
fully examined by our most experienced officers, and places 
have been marked out where, upon the occurrence of grave 
emergency, certain steps, arranged in every way hen. 
hand, could at once be taken. Every preparation will 
be made for enabling the work to be executed with- 
out delay. And these are the positions on which 
on London being threatened, the defenders of London 
would in a few days be concentrated and entrenched 
There are a few sites of specially urgent importance which 
we deem it essential to acquire at once. It is the intention 
to establish ordinary field-works in the form of entrenched 
camps, which would form the backbone of the defensive 
line, and in which certain articles which would be required 
at the shortest notice could be stored, and where it will be 
possible hereafter to exercise some of the defenders in the 
actual place which they might have to defend.” Supposing 
the preparations to include commissariat, and the stores to 
be as adequate as they are assumed to be—always our 


like a reasonably effective plan. We could wish that the 
eighty thousand Regulars were a hundred thousand at 


were brought up to the highest standard, and that the 
improvements in the scheme for supplying artillery in the 
field had been carried out before ; but still, granted the 
conditions, and remembering always that the Army is only 
the second line of defence, and that if the first line does 
its duty successfully, half the invading army will be 
drowned, the readiness of the House of Commons to be 
contented was creditable to its sense. The only enemy we 
expect could be forced to surrender. 

The points on which we must express discontent are two. 
It is probable that the argument against calling out the 
Reserves every year is sound, as an annual summons would 
indispose everybody to employ Reserve-men, and therefore 
destroy the force ; but the argument against one experiment 
in mobilisation on the great scale is bad. It is simply 
that it would cost too much. Mr. Stanhope might as well 
say that preparations altogether cost too much. We shall 
never know without the experiment where the weak places 
would be found in the hour of emergency—we never did 
know it about the Navy till the Navy was mobilised—and 
the expenditure is as necessary as that for barracks. Let 
it be added on to that, and considered as what it is,—an 
outlay intended to produce positive and adequate results 
throughout the next quarter of a century. All waste is 
bad, but we might just as well object to the money 
spent in testing a hundred-ton gun, as object to the 
cost of trying, once for all, the perfected system of 
defence. The second point is, that we see no provision 
for the despatch of even a small army abroad. Sir 
George Trevelyan says, so much the better, for we must 
never again land troops on the Continent even to help an 
ally; but surely that is not sense. We may be com- 
pelled by our pledges to land troops on the Continent; 
and if not, what is the difference between landing troops 
there and landing them in Egypt or Canada? We have 
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pore 
engagements everywhere, interests everywhere, and obliga- 
tions to our subjects everywhere, and it is simply pre- 
posterous to believe that we can hold a fifth of the world 
with our Fleet alone, or keep indispensable allies, yet refuse 
to aid them in their hour of extreme need. The Govern- 
ment of Washington may pursue that policy just as the 
sovernment of a planet might pursue it; but we have 
watchful enemies throughout the world, and at least three 
frontiers, even if we skulk out of Egypt, which may demand 
defence. We entirely agree with Sir George Trevelyan 
in his horror of waste, which always means inefficiency, 
and in his belief that much preventable waste has hitherto 
peen allowed ; but we nevertheless maintain that we ought 
to possess the power of sending away at a week’s notice 
at least one corps d’armée, without leaving the country, 
even in appearance, defenceless. Sir George remembers 
well when we had to send eighty thousand troops to India 
without warning, and sent them ; and the Mutiny of ’57 is 
by no means the gravest danger to which we might be 
exposed. It is useless, however, to discuss that just now ; 
the hour is full of menace, not to the Empire, but to the 
Kingdom, and it is most satisfactory to find that the 
Government recognises the danger, and can reply unhesi- 
tatingly to any sudden demand, whether it be for the 
evacuation of Egypt or the surrender of India, which 
General Boulanger may make. 


BETTING AND THE LAW. 

N sporting circles, and, indeed, among the public 
I generally, a considerable amount of interest has been 
excited over a judicial decision in regard to betting, given 
during the past week by Baron Huddleston and Mr. 
Justice Manisty, sitting as a Divisional Court. At first 
sight, people are inclined to wonder how it is that actions 
based upon gambling transactions which have been ex- 
pressly rendered void by law, can get into Court and 
occupy the time of the Judges. Debts incurred in betting, 
they argue, are not legal debts, and therefore cannot 
rightly be considered judicially. No doubt such a conten- 
tion is morally sound enough. Unfortunately, however, 
the manner in which Parliament in its wisdom has chosen 
torestrict gambling has prevented so simple a solution of the 
matter. It is the business of Courts of Justice to carry out 
the laws enacted by competent authority, but they must 
not enlarge or go beyond the plain intention of the Acts 
they enforce. The Judges cannot look behind the positive 
provisions of a statute, and attempt to be guided by the 
motives that inspired it. Their duty is to interpret what 
is before them, influenced only by reason, logic, common- 
sense, and the known and recognised principles of common 
law and equity. The results of such interpretation are 
often somewhat unexpected, especially in the case of badly 
drawn Acts of Parliament; for to argue strictly—and 
Judges must, as a rule, argue with unbending strictness— 
irom ill-considered and ill-drafted premisses, is by no 
means unlikely to lead to confusion, or even to the pro- 
duction of effects entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
original enactment. This has to a great extent been the 
case with the statutes affecting betting. It is true the 
latest decision on the subject, that mentioned above, is in 
support of the policy of the Act, and tends to prevent 
betting. On previous occasions, however, the Courts have 
been obliged to pronounce judgments which have distinctly 
assisted those engaged in the evil work of setting up what 
are, in fact, public gambling establishments. 

It may interest our readers to say something as to the 
more general legal aspects of the matter, especially as a 
close comparison of the case of “Cohen v. Kittell,” heard 
last week before Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice 
Manisty, with that of “Read v. Anderson,” tried some 
years ago, shows that there is no real foundation for the 
assertion that one of them must be bad law. The main 
point to bear in mind in regard to betting transactions, is 
the fact that the statutes enacted to prevent them do 
not make bets and wagers illegal, but only render all 
such contracts “null and void.” That is, if A makes a 
bet with B and loses, B cannot compel A to pay. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the way in which a great deal of 
betting is carried on is not so simple as this. Bets are 
made on commission. That is, A goes to an agent, C, to 
Whom he entrusts the business of making his bet. How 
does the rendering of betting contracts “ null and void” by 


statute affect the respective rights and obligations of A | 





and his agent,C ? This is the question asked in “ Read v. 
Anderson” and in “Cohen v. Kittell.” In the first- 
named case, that of “Read v. Anderson,” an agent 
employed to bet by a principal made the bet as in- 


structed, lost, and paid the money. The principal refused, . 


however, to reimburse the agent, alleging in defence that 
the whole transaction was null and void, and that no claim 
based on it could be enforced. In the Court of Appeal, 
however, Lord Justice Bowen and Lord Justice Fry—the 
Master of the Rolls dissenting—held that the action was 


maintainable, and that since the agent had actually paid. 


the bet, the principal must repay him. In the more recent 
case of ‘‘ Cohen v. Kittel,” the decision at first sight seems 
contradictory. There, Cohen, the principal, instructed a 
betting agent named Kittell to make certain bets for him. 
These bets Kittell impliedly agreed to make. As a matter 
of fact, however, he did not make them. If the bets had 
been really made, Cohen would have won some £23. 
Accordingly, Cohen sued Kittell for that amount, pleading 
that he had suffered damage to that extent, owing to 
Kittell’s breach of contract. The case, when heard in the 


Mayor’s Court was given in favour of Cohen. On appeal.,. 
however, before Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice: 


Manisty, the judgment of the Court below was reversed, 
and it was held that no action would lie against Kittell 
for breaking an agreement to make a contract which would 
at law be null and void, and therefore no contract at all,— 
the decision being based upon the general principle laid 
down in Story on “ Agency,” that an agent cannot be made 
liable for not making contracts unless they were such as 
could be enforced. 

As we have said before, there is no doubt an apparent 
discrepancy between these two decisions. Any difficulty, 
however, disappears if we bear in mind the fact that betting 
is not considered by the law as something essentially or 
necessarily illegal. Bets are merely contracts which cannot 
be enforced in the Courts. A bet is not considered a 
transaction so flagrantly illegal or immoral that it vitiates 
and destroys all other transactions that lead up to it or 
follow from it. Hence, the consequences that flow from 
the statutes against wagers have a strictly limited seope- 
In “ Read v. Anderson,” the agent whe paid the bet after 
it was lost was held to have acted under an implied 
authority from his principal, an authority which became 
irrevocable after the making of the bet. If the agent 
had refused to pay the bet to the person with whom he had 
made it, that person could not have recovered. Since, 
however, the money was actually paid by the agent, he 
could rely for repayment upon the implied authority of his 
principal, just as if that authority had been given 
to pay money which was not, in fact, owed. That 
is, an agent, if authorised to pay a sum of money 
to a certain man, has not got to consider, “Is the 
money legally due,—could that man maintain an action 
for it?” but merely to rely upon his authorisation. 
The decision in “ Read v. Anderson,” then, if properly 
understood, will be seen to do nothing to interfere with 
the operation of the statutes which render bets null and 
void, but to rest simply upon the principle of implied 
authorisation. In the case of “Cohen v. Kittell,” it will 
be obvious that no such considerations apply. No money 
had been paid, and the action was simply brought against 
the agent because he had not made a contract which, the 
moment he had made it, would have been null and void. 
If in this case the bets had been made and the money paid to 
the agent, the principal might possibly have recovered the 
money out of his hands. Since, however, no actual gain 
had taken place, the principal could not claim damages 
because a contract had not been entered into, which, even 
if made, could not, except accidentally, have proved bene- 
ficial. Of course, it is possible to make a void contract 
and yet get paid. Strictly speaking, however, such pay- 
ment would simply be a gift. But no agent could be cast 
in damages because he had not secured such a gift. The 
cases, then, are, in reality, in no wise contradictory, and 
merely show that when Parliament made betting con- 
tracts void, it did not alter the existing relations between 
principal and agent. Whether this fact is to be regretted 
or not, is another question. For ourselves, we think it is. 
Probably an amendment of the law might be made which 
would do a great deal to restrict and hamper the pro- 
fessional bookmakers in carrying on their business. The 
law cannot do much to prevent men gambling if they 
insist upon doing so; but, at any rate, it can refuse to give- 
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any facilities to those who make a trade of betting for the 
collection of their debts, and can compel such persons to 
act on ready-money principles, with the result of a very 
sensible diminution in their profits. Gambling for cash 
may be bad, but gambling on the chance of being able to 
pay is infinitely worse. 





THE SITUATION OF THE PAPACY. 


jor Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford has published, 

in the form of a Lenten pastoral, a very able 
summary of the Roman Question from the Catholic point 
of view. In many of its aspects, this point of view is 
identical with that from which the question is regarded by 
reasonable men of all religions, and in only one aspect are 
the two points of view different. We fear, however, that 
in the opinion of the Bishop of Salford, this single 
difference will outweigh all the agreement. 

The points on which reasonable men are of one mind on 
the subject, are the international character of the Roman 
Question, and the value to the Italian nation of a full under- 
standing with the Pope. The Roman Question is inter- 
national, because it involves the liberty and independence of 
the Pope. The contention of the Italian Radicals is that 
the Pope is free and independent now, and accidentally, no 
doubt, this is true. The Pope says what he likes, and holds 
unchallenged intercourse with his spiritual children in all 
countries. He may denounce every act of the Italian 
Executive and every measure of the Italian Legislature, and 
no one will interfere with him. But he enjoys this freedom 
only accidentally. A majority in the Italian Parliament, 
gathered together perhaps on some issue wholly unconnected 
with the Roman Question, might repeal the Law of Guaran- 
tees, and thereupon the Pope would, in the view of Italian 
Municipal law, be only an Italian subject. The Pope’s 
freedom from the control of the Italian Government rests 
on precisely the same footing as the freedom from agrarian 
oppression which is now enjoyed by honest Irishmen. The 
sanction in each case is an Act of Parliament. Take away 
the Crimes Act in the one country, and the Law of 
Guarantees in the other, and there is no more security for 
either. Nor is it easy to feel convinced that this latter 
step Will mover be taken. Signor Crispi has consistently 
denied the international character of the Roman Ques- 
tion, and claimed for the Italian people the right to 
settle it as they choose. In this he has gone directly 
counter to the best traditions of Italian statesmanship. 
When the Italians seized Rome, all foreign Governments 
were assured that they would be consulted as to the means 
of securing the liberty and independence of the Holy See. 
In the words of Signor Visconti Venosta, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, “the Pope possesses all the rights of a 
Sovereign not by grace and concession of the Kingdom of 
Italy . and thus his title of sovereignty cannot 
be withdrawn from him by any act of violence.” In form, 
the Law of Guarantees is an admission of this sovereignty ; 
but in fact, it is a denial of it. It declares the Pope a 
Sovereign, but inasmuch as it does so by a purely municipal 
act, it makes him a Sovereign “by the grace and conces- 
sion of the Kingdom of Italy,”—a concession which can be 
withdrawn as easily as it was granted. From the point of 
view of Italian law, he is in fact, and for the moment, a 
Sovereign ; but if a particular statute were repealed, he 
would at once become a subject. 

The inconvenience of this state of things has hitherto 
been concealed by the prudence of the Italian Government 
in not challenging the Pope’s sovereign character, and for 
a long time by the inoffensive position of Italy among the 
Great Powers. The Bishop of Salford asks very pertinently 
how France and the French Catholics would regard the 
Pope if he were a Prussian subject, how England and the 
English Catholics would regard him if he were a dependent 
of the Czar, how the Irish Catholics would regard him if 
he lived at Malta under the protection of the British 
Government. “It is manifest that for the Pope to be the 
subject of a King would be the same thing in the eyes of 
men as for him to be the creature of a King; unless he 
should continue to live, as at present, in open hostility.” 
In any one of these cases, the friction likely to be engendered 
is at once evident. In the case of Italy, until lately 


6 © 6 


there has been no such obvious antagonism with any 
other Power ruling a large or discontented Catholic popula- | 
tion. But her entrance into the Triple Alliance has created | 
one such antagonism in the present, and more than one in | 
the possible future. 


France would be hardly more willing 





tiie 
to acquiesce in the subjection of the Holy See to Ita] th 
in its subjection to Germany ; and as Germany is a cam 
not unlikely to make enemies, other nations besides Frans, 
may at one time or another find themselves holdin # 
position towards Italy, as the ally of Germany, which feenia 
make the Pope’s subjection to her exceedingly distastefy] 
to them. 

Every well-wisher to Italy must desire to see her arrive 
at some modus vivendi with the Pope. So long as the two 
remain at war with one another, two elements of great im 
portance to the well-being of any country must be wanting 
The really conservative feeling of the nation is estranged 
from the Government, and under constant temptation to 
coquet at least with revolutionary movements, while the 
religious feeling of the nation, instead of being on the side 
of law and order, offers a constant if passsive resistance 
to the institutions by which law and order are maintained 
This state of things is aggravated in the present instance 
by the Pope’s refusal to allow Catholics of the devouter 
sort to vote at elections,—a refusal which seems to us ag 
shortsighted from the point of view of his own interests ag 
it is injurious to the interests of Italy. 

We agree, then, in part, with the Bishop of Salford, and if 
his appeal were addressed to Italy alone, we might readily 
support it. But underneath the Bishop’s argument there 
lies the assumption that it is the business of the other Powers 
to impose the abandonment of Rome to the Pope upon 
Italy. It is a matter of international concern that the 
Pope should be free and independent, and as he cannot be 
free and independent unless he is a territorial Prince, 
Italy must not be permitted to oppose an arrangement 
which is for the general good of Christendom. In dealing 
with this argument, there is no need to enter upon the 
difficult questions which arise out of a conflict between the 
right of a nation to manage its own affairs, and the obliga- 
tion laid upon it not to manage them to the injury of other 
nations. There is a preliminary objection to the Bishop of 
Salford’s plan in the fact that it would give Europe no 
guarantee for Papal independence which may not be equally 
well obtained at a smaller cost. Europe is no longer broken 
up into a multitude of small States. She is more and more 
becoming an aggregate of a few great States, which main- 
tain towards the small States that remain an attitude 
either of protection or toleration. If the Pope were made 
a territorial Sovereign to-morrow, what real guarantee 
would there be that he would be left in the peaceable 
enjoyment of his possessions? The guarantee of material 
force would plainly be wanting, for the Papal Army would 
be too small to resist an attack from the weakest of 
European Powers. The choice would be, therefore, 
between two kinds of protection,—protection by a single 
Power, such as Pius IX. enjoyed for twenty years previous 
to 1870, or protection by international treaty. The first 
of these methods is open to the obvious objection that 
it cannot last very long, and that it does not answer the 
purpose while it lasts. Amid the shifting contingencies of 
European politics, there can be no assurance that there 
will always be some nation willing to supply troops for 
the support of the Papal throne, or that it will always 
suit the purpose of the Great Powers to allow this 
duty to be undertaken by one of their number. Moreover, 
a Pope maintained in a sovereignty by a single Power 
will always tend to be, or—if the Bishop of Salford likes 
the phrase better—will always be supposed to be, under the 
exclusive influence of that Power. Consequently, the only 
guarantee for the Pope’s territorial sovereignty that would 
be of any real value would be the guarantee of a European 
treaty. It seems to us that it would be very much easier 
and quite as effective for Europe to guarantee the Pope’s 
independence as to guarantee his territory. The: sanction 
in each case would be the knowledge of any Power 
possessing the means of interfering, whether «with his 
territory or his independence, that such interference would 
not be permitted ; but we put it to the Bishop of Salford 
whether, if a treaty has to be obtained, the chances of 
obtaining it would not be very much greater if no transfer 
of territory were involved. 





THE DRUNKENNESS OF SPECULATION. 
HERE must be something of intoxication in exceedingly 
large gains made with unusual rapidity. At least, that 
is the only way in which we can account for the extraordinary 
stupidity which men of undoubted ability sometimes exhibit 
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when their speculations grow too big. Look at this copper | 


monopoly, for example, as its history is now becoming revealed. 
Any mere arithmetician ignorant of business, but with the 

figures before him, would have said, we think, two years ago, 
that copper Was a very dangerous article to monopolise. After 
many years of steady and very profitable prices, some mines 
with enormous quantities of the metal in them were opened in 
America, and its price began to sink with a steadiness which 
was openly pronounced by some of the oldest dealers absolutely 
« bewildering.” They expected a turn from month to month, 
put it never came, and the fall continued even after the price 


unk below the point at which ordinary mines can be | 
had s a) 


made to pay expenses. Company after Company reported a 
distinct though usually a small loss, and Chairman after Chair- 
man comforted his shareholders with the assertion, made, we 
believe, in honest faith, that that kind of thing could not last, 
and that copper must rise. We very much doubt if it would 
haverisen but for the speculation, for what had happened was 
sufficiently clear. More copper was being produced by the great, 
and therefore cheaply worked mines, than the world would buy, 
perhaps at any price, certainly at any price which would pay the 
owners of the smaller mines. The demand might be endless at 
afigure, say £20aton; but at £40 a ton it was limited, and the 
market was over-supplied. The cure, of course, was to shut 
up the small mines and drop the price of the copper yielded by 
the great mines until a demand had arisen sufficient to eat up 
their supplies, and, therefore, gradually to raise prices again. 
Instead of this, 2 group of unusually able and experienced 
Frenchmen, with a command of resources large even for this 
era of “corners,” took it into their heads that if they could 
buy the existing stocks of copper, and contract for a 
year or two to buy the produce of the great mines, they 
might, by doubling the price of the metal, secure an enormous 


profit, six millions, perhaps, on a venture of six millions | 


sterling. No sooner said than done, and to all appearance 
successfully done. The able men formed a syndicate, and 
bought the stock of copper, not, however, at its lowest figure, 
for huge buying soon runs up prices; then made their con- 
tracts with the great mines; then ran up the price to more 
than double the minimum level,—indeed, to a much higher 
nominal figure; and then felt at once triumphant and perplexed. 
They had made millions, literally millions, on paper ; but there 
was still a little flaw in their calculations. If the world wanted 
all their copper at that price, they were rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice; but then, did the world want it? It was 
the old puzzle of the eggs. Clearly, if a farmer can get 5s. 
profit on fifty eggs, he can get £5 on a thousand eggs; and 


if he can rear millions of chickens and produce billions of | 


eggs, he ean pay the National Debt with his surplus receipts; 
but then, a new world must be specially created to eat the eggs. 
Very few people, comparatively, were ready to buy copper at 
the new price, and of those few a large proportion were 


supplied in other ways. First of all, the little mines which | 


were expecting liquidation all postponed that process, col- 
lected funds by sending to market the stocks they had 
held back, and strained every nerve to increase their out- 
put, and, as their Chairmen remarked with chuckles, to make 
hay while the sun shone. Three years of £75 a ton would give 
them all dividends, and great reserve funds besides; and as 
to working “captains” and miners to death, miners and 
captains who had expected dismissal were only too delighted. 
Little streams of copper, too small individually to be reckoned 
upon by the syndicate, kept pouring into the market, and 
constituted in the aggregate a supply approaching to that 
which a few years before had satisfied the world. More- 
over, there was another source of supply which it is said 
the ablest man in the syndicate admits that he had totally 
forgotten. According to our experience as onlookers, it 
always has been forgotten, is forgotten now—witness the 
wild talk about rubies—and, whenever the next monopoly is 
started, will be forgotten again. The world’s stock of any 
article whatever which is indestructible, or nearly so, and 
which has been produced for hundreds of years, must always 
be enormous in proportion to the demands of any one year. 
Copper, it is true, is not an indestructible article. A good deal of 
it goes to the bottom of the sea every year, a great deal is worn 
away by mere attrition and use, and the surface of the metal 
decays up to a certain point with most exasperating rapidity. 





Nevertheless 
evertheless, copper cannot exactly be classed among the 
Perishable articles of commerce. The rusting process stops | 





at a point; tools of copper exist which are as old as man; 
and if you were to put an old twopenny-piece on the pedi- 
ment of Somerset House, and leave it alone, it would survive 
the building. The stock of old copper in the world must always 
be enormous, and under the temptation of the great price, a good 
deal of it came forward. Every sleepy shipyard in Europe, to 
begin with, turned out its old sheathing. The enormous profit 
made on paper by the syndicate was, therefore, not realisable, 
was, in fact, a mere dream, like the dream about the eggs; and 
they had before them two alternatives, a stupid one and a wise 
one. The wise one was to take a small yet substantial profit— 
say, a million on the adventured six millions—and sell their 
copper at a small advance on the old price, as fast as they 
could. The stupid one was to venture more money, “absorb” 
more copper, make longer contracts—though the longer the 
contracts, the more new mines would be opened—and hold 
on till the world was compelled to take copper at their 
price, which was fixed, it is said, in their minds at an irre- 
ducible minimum of £67 per ton. They chose the latter, 
with the results which ought to have been foreseen by their 
own clerks,—that the stock of unsaleable copper grew larger 
month by month; that the loss of interest told on their 
expected profits like a wasting disease; and that with that 
huge avalanche of copper, 200,000 tons, a whole year’s supply. 
certain to descend into the market some day, if only 
to avoid interest and storage, nobody who could help 
it would buy one pound to keep in stock. He might as 
well buy eggs for next month’s consumption. The evi- 
dence, therefore, is, as shown in the copper barometer, the 
price of shares in the great Société des Métaux, that the 
monopoly must break down, and the magnificent profit on 
paper must finally melt away, even if enormous losses are not 
incurred. The end is not yet, for great capital and wonderful 
brain-power will be expended in causing rallies; but the result, 
not, indeed, to individuals or companies, but to the total body 
of “ bulls ” in copper, isa mere matter of the slate. The aceumn- 
lated metal in sellers’ hands must be sold some day; and if, when 
interest has been allowed for, it fetches more than the price 
given for it,—well, economists will have a new problem to 
consider. We venture to predict that, although it is said 
copper costs £40 a ton to send to market, if anybody wants 
copper on the big scale, and can wait a year or two for it, be 
will get it, if he seizes his moment, at £50 a ton. 





Now, why do unmistakably able and experienced men, 
men who have succeeded in business, make blunders of 
this kind, and risk splendid fortunes in speculations almost 
palpably impossible? That they should buy up perishable 
articles of prime necessity, we can understand, for they are 
sure of an unending market, and therefore of a long time to 
“eet out ;” but that they should buy up a perishable article. 
not of absolute necessity except for some limited electrical 
requirements, and this in the face of an over-supply which 
was ruining little producers, and then, in the teeth of statistics, 
should buy more and more copper, and make longer and longer 
contracts, this is to mere observers a real intellectual puzzle. 
We shall be told that with some of them the compelling 
force was vanity, which jis as strong with some business men 
as with liltérateurs and poets; that with others it was the 
well-known dislike to make a loss and be done with the 
matter; and with others, positive inability to face their 
bankers and other lenders of necessary cash. But there must 
be some reason beyond all this. Our contention, and, right 
or wrong, it is that of-persons far more qualified than our- 
selves, is that at one time everybody in the speculation could 
have got out with a moderate profit, and that the amazing 
thing is not the original operation—which had only this fault, 
that it was too big for any ordinary knowledge even of one 
trade—but the later undertakings. We cannot but suspect 
that cool business men get intoxicated with gain, even 
if it is only visible on paper; that they think anything 
possible, that they lose the sense of proportion, and that 
the impulse which so often destroys conquerors comes 
upon them also. Their brains cease to act steadily. We 
see that in small individuals every day, and the big men 
have no exemption from human disqualifications. It is not 
at all likely that any man at the centre of the copper specula- 
tion was more qualified to conduct it than Napoleon was to 
conduct his later wars. He could not know his maps better, 
or have the essential figures more perfectly at his fingers’ ends. 
Yet we all know that Napoleon was beaten, and not wholly by 
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Providence or fate; that success had, in some way which none of 
us quite understand, but which all of us instinctively compare 
to drunkenness, impaired his mental power. We do not see 
why a speculator should not suffer from deterioration of brain 
or morale, or both, as well as Napoleon; and believe that it 
happens much oftener than is at all suspected. Ata point in 
his career, the great financier has, in fact, no judgment, is sub- 
ject to the mania which infects speculators in Mississippi or 
South Sea stock, and must land all who follow him in greater 
or less loss. That, and not ill-intent, is our own explanation of 
M. de Lesseps, whose “ campaign of Russia” was the Panama 
Canal; and it is one which our readers will do well to recol- 
lect, for the special peculiarity of the speculation of to-day is 
the readiness to follow successful and wealthy individuals into 
anything, however wild, or however demonstrably certain to 

end in final disaster. 





SUICIDE. 

E quoted last week the opinion of a contemporary that 

Mr. Pigott’s suicide went far “to atone for his mani- 

fold misdeeds ;” and though the meaning may only have been 
that by throwing the most complete discredit on his testimony, 
he undid whatever mischief his testimony had done, the 
remark shows a marvellous indifference to the personal sin of 
suicide, a complete oblivion of any aspect of this particular 
act except the aspect which affected its bearing on the Irish 
yuestion. Is there or is there not a growing tolerance for 
suicide as an act for which man has the full responsibility, 
and which he has as much right to choose for himself, after 
full consideration, as he has to choose to emigrate or to 
volunteer for an Arctic voyage? We rather think there is; 
and we should not wonder that there should be such growing 
tolerance, if it be indeed true that in the better educated 
classes belief in the providence of God,—indeed, any genuine 
belief in God,—is on the decline. If a blind destiny has 
brought a man into the world, he may fairly think that he 
has aright to decline the life that is thus forced upon him 
by some power for which he can feel no sort of reverence, 
and to do so at any time at which the burden appears to 
be more than he can bear. Suppose any one to be really 
convinced that God’s providence is a fiction, and also 
that no human being has any just claim on his life, 
and further, that the life of both soul and body ceases 
absolutely with death, these assumptions being granted, we 
cannot conceive why he should not commit suicide when- 
ever he is sick of living. Of course, we do not believe 
that any man ever is really convinced of this. There is 
some mysterious hope or dread which haunts the soul even 
.of the most deliberate sceptic, that gives him “ pause,” as 
Hamlet says, when he prepares to plunge into the world 
beyond. But the fainter the general belief in God’s providence 
-becomes, the fainter are these warnings against treating our 
’ life as a possession which we are at liberty to keep or to cast 
away at pleasure. And undoubtedly, when public opinion 
declares that a man could hardly do more “to atone for his 
manifold misdeeds” than precipitate himself out of life, a 
great stimulus must be given to the notion that suicide is 
not a kind of murder at all, not even the least guilty of 
its forms, but is a legitimate exercise of individual responsi- 
bility by one who has perhaps as good means of knowing 
whether his continued existence is desirable for himself and 
the world or not, as he would have of knowing whether his 
continued tenure of any official post is desirable for himself 
and the world, or not. If life is given us by God as the means 
of education for our characters, it is obvious enough that we 
ave not to choose for ourselves when we will regard that educa- 
tion as at anend. He who gave us our bodily life as the field 
for the education of our character, may be trusted to take it 
away again when the uses of that education are fulfilled. But 
if that is not so, if our life has emerged from darkness, and is to 
be again merged in darkness at its close. it is difficult indeed to 
understand why there should be any more cowardice in saying, 
‘To this Iam not equal; it is doing neither me nor any one 
else any good, so far as I can perceive, and there is no one, so 
far as I know, fitter to judge the matter than myself,’ than 
there would be in a General officer’s saying, ‘This post 
cannot be held by the force I have under my command; 
we shall all be cut to pieces if we stay, and therefore I 
propose to retreat from it while there is yet time.’ No doubt 
the motive of the two retreats is not identical. The retreat of 





the officer from a post he cannot hold, is intended to save lif 

and to economise the force which is at hig country’s dis ‘ . ; 
And though the retreat of a suicide from life can only Fa 
be intended to save himself pain and to remove a source of F 
plexity and embarrassment from the lot of others, yet the al 
object, if not as worthy of praise as the former, is at least laos. 
mate in its way, where it does not involve any clear shetides, 
ing of a higher duty; nor does it involve any such abandonin a 
of a higher duty to one who is profoundly convinced that life 
is not a trust committed to his hands by a divine wisdom, but 
a labyrinth of misfortune in which he has been involved b 

the inevitable evolution of a chaotic fate. To Socrates, a 
held that we had been placed at our post as a sentinel is 
placed at his by the orders of his General, suicide was an act 
of cowardice and disobedience; but there is neither cowardice 
nor disobedience in it to the man who is heartily persuaded,— 
if any one ever is so persuaded,—that life is a scrape into 
which he has fallen as a lot falls upon the selected instrument 
of a group of assassins, and that he has as much right to 
escape from life when it becomes unendurable, as we have to 
abdicate official functions in which we have been entangled 
without our consent and against our better judgment, by the 
pressure of a momentary emergency. 


But to any one who has not this persuasion, to any one who 
is even so much as doubtful whether life is an education pro- 
vided for us by infinite wisdom, or a thicket into which we 
have wandered without guidance and without resource, suicide 
should surely appear at once an arrogant and imbecile mis- 
take. It is arrogant, because nothing can be more arrogant 
for a blind creature who does not know whether he is or is 
not under the guidance of another’s clear vision, than to 
take for granted that there is no such guidance, and precipi- 
tate the very destiny that is most dreaded ; and it is imbecile, 
because it assumes the worse of two alternatives, which must 
be disastrous, while the other which only might prove to be 
so, was still left open. If you are being guided and educated 
by a higher wisdom, you may reap a rich moral harvest 
out of a submission on behalf of which your own sense 
of helplessness powerfully pleads. If not, you can obviously 
reap no gain at all from assuming that the darkness is 
impenetrable from above as well as from beneath, since 
docility, even without a teacher, can hardly, except by pure 
accident, be more injurious to us than self-will in the same 
predicament. When everything darkens round us, there is a 
natural fitness in the attitude of humility and submissiveness 
which witnesses strongly against any daring and high-handed 
act. To do and dare is appropriate to the zig-zag lightning of 
genius or inspiration; it is not appropriate to the sense of utter 
bewilderment and confusion. ‘In your patience ye shall 
win your souls,” is the lesson appropriate to such a state of 
mind, even though that lesson only initiates a great moral 
experiment of which we cannot foresee the issue. And “In 
your patience ye shall win your souls,” is a precept which very 
strongly and naturally suggests that in our impatience we 
shall lose them. The man who strikes out wildiy in thick 
darkness must feel that he is playing a mad part. A man 
who gropes on all sides and waits, must feel that he is 
playing, to say the very least, the part which nature for the 
moment imposes upon him, whether that nature be the in- 
strument of perfect wisdom or not. “Behold, we count 
them happy which endure,” awakens some echo in the heart 
of the most miserable sufferer under inevitable anguish ; for he 
feels that suffering, too, may be a calling, and may breed a 
wisdom of which he has a dim forecast. But no one has said, 
in reference to “ the pangs, the internal pangs” of inevitable 
suffering, “ Behold, we count them happy which revolt.” And 
if it had been said, it would have carried its own refutation 
with it, for revolt adds to the poignancy of such suffering 
instead of relieving it, and turns the dim consciousness of a 
possible vocation into the moral epilepsy of despair. 

And, of course, what applies to a mere doubter whether 
God’s providence rules or not, applies with tenfold force to 
any one who believes heartily in God, not to speak of 
revelation. If God appoints us our earthly lot, and hides 
from us so completely the consequence of putting ourselves 
to death, that we are simply and completely ignorant of what 
we choose in choosing self-slaughter, it is simply impossible 
for one who believes in his providence to prefer the lot over 


| which an impenetrable veil is cast. to the lot of which, even 
if it seem to be one of pure suffering, we can dimly guess the 
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significance. If God offered us the choice between a prolonged 
earthly lot and a sudden plunge into the life beyond, he would 
show us into what kind of life beyond we were electing to pass, 
instead of merely hiding it from us as a forbidden mystery 
into the secret of which, until his decree comes, we are not 
permitted to peer. If a man chooses between staying at 
home and emigration, he chooses between two classes of duties 
of which he can compute the probable consequences. If he 
chooses between staying at home and a perilous Arctic voyage, 
again he chooses between two classes of duties in either of which 
he may render eminent services to his fellow-men, and only 
has to estimate for which of the two classes of services he 
seems to himself the better fitted. But if he chooses between 
life and a voluntary death, he chooses between a class of duties 
and sufferings which he so far understands, that he knows in 
what spirit they ought to be discharged and borne, and a class 
of duties and sufferings of which he knows nothing at all 
except that they are not laid before him as an alternative on 
which his conscience can decide whether he should undertake 
them or not. A man who voluntarily dashes into the next life 
without leave, is like a horseman who, out of pure self-will, leaps 
a wall without being able to conjecture whether or not on the 
other side there be a precipice or greensward. Professing to be- 
lieve in God’s providence, he yet goes where he cannot even 
pretend that it guides him, since it gives him no’ vision 
of duty beyond, while it does give him a clear vision of duty on 
the hither side. We refer, now, of course, to the mere theist, the 
earnest believer in God’s providence who is not also a believer 
in Christ’s revelation. To any one who is the latter as well as 
the former, suicide must be a still more deliberate act of 
rebellion, since the whole genius of Christ’s religion teaches 
that in willing suffering there is some mysterious virtue, from 
which, when we are led to it by the providence of God, it is 
sheer impiety to shrink; and certainly, if suicide be not a 
deliberate shrinking from suffering, it is an utterly unin- 
telligible act, of which no account at all can be given, least of 
all an account consistent in any fashion with submissiveness to 
the holy will which, as it has brought us into this world, can 
alone be safely trusted to sanction our passing out of it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CASTELLAR AND GORBIO. 
[ may probably be told that these villages are well known 
to most people. But to judge from one’s own experience, 
‘those who know them already will be glad to see them again; 
and for those who do not, no excuse is necessary. 

From the old town of Mentone, with its narrow, climbing 
streets, its deep archways and flights of worn steps, where at 
every turn you see a picture, where the dark Italian faces smile 
on you, and bright colour breaks in wherever it is wanted, 
and the warm sun and deep sbadow, with the clear, dazzling 
air, enter into your cold Northern nature, and teach it all the 
wonder of the South,—from this town, with its neighbouring 
gardens of palms and aloes, with its setting of flowers, of 
olive-yards, of woods, of golden lemon and orange trees, with 
its red and brown roofs and white or painted walls, and its 
great foreground of blue sea, always changing and varying,— 
ultramarine, indigo, purple, but always blue and brilliant and 
clear, and edged with foam like snow,—from this little middle- 
age Southern town, keeping its characteristic beauty in spite 
of English and hotels and villas by the hundred, we went 
driving up the other day into one of the beautiful valleys that 
lead into the background of mountains, their peaks and 
slopes even now whitened with fresh snow. 

One must suppose that these Mentone valleys have lost a 
good deal of their old free character since the days when 
Mr. Symonds wrote of them, and told us of that well with 
violets and maidenhair dropping into it. 
Mentonese have become more practical and more civilised ; 
wells with violets and maidenhair seem mostly to have gone 
the way of unlimited wanderings in the valleys, and unchecked 
gathering of flowers under the lemons and olives,—also of 





Since then, the | 





still the groves of grey-green olives on their green terraces, 
some of them old and far-branching, have their own solemnity, 
and give this brilliant landscape the softness and shadow that 
it wants. It would be hard to imagine anything more beautiful 
than the shadowy, silvery shades of the olives, as they stand 
contrasted with the bright colouring of oranges or lemons; 
behind, perhaps, a deep blue mountain, if the day is cloudy, 
or a more brilliantly blue sea. 

Our young driver beguiled the way by telling us his history. 
He was an Italian from Como, and very proud of his nation. 
He had no relations, and since he was a boy, had lived with 
his present old master, whom he ungratefully described 
as un petit peu fou. We were not surprised, having seen 
the old master in rags in the market-place. The driver 
was a well grown, handsome young fellow. As we dawdled 
up the good but steep road that winds through the vallée 
de Menton to Castellar, he was here, there, and everywhere 
about the road, singing and whistling to himself, gathering 
wild flowers for us, while his horse, a skinny animal, toiled 
steadily on. All the lower part of the road ran above and 
under terraces of lemon-trees, loaded with fruit; the size and 
the quantity of lemons seems this year to be something 
unusual. Higher up, the olives had it all to themselves, except 
a few fir-trees on a rocky point; the forests of olives in this 
country are hardly to be understood without being seen. The 
wells, built in and over with stone; the terraces, green and 
stony; the little streams that run in their stone watercourses 
all about the mountain-side,—all have an Eastern, almost a 
sacred effect. ‘Green terraces and archéd fountains cold,’”— 
some such words as these for ever haunt one in the long, slow 
climb. And if we turn round, over the long descent of grey 
and green and gold there rises the great blue wall of the sea. 

For some distance, under the olives, the ground was blue 
with violets. Then afew sharp windings brought us to the 
mountain spur on which Castellar stands, looking down the 
valley, seeming itself not far from the level of those snowy 
mountain peaks and slopes behind, towards which a rough 
mule-path goes wandering on. Castellar is a strange little 
village, with two piazzas, and two streets running parallel 
with each other, very narrow, very Italian, very dirty. It 
has a large white church, now being restored, at the 
end nearer the mountains, and near this are the remains 
of the old house of the Lascaris; for this now degraded 
village, with its wonderful beauty of situation and view, 
was one of the many strongholds of that great family, 
now extinct. The people of Castellar look poor, and dirty 
and melancholy ; the children even beg in a depressed way; 
they are much excelled in this art by their grandfathers, 
two of whom waited on us very anxiously in the piazza. Here, 
in front of the streets and houses is a curious old lopped tree, 
with a stone bench all round it, which looks as if the popula- 
tion could be sociable. But it seemed to us that Castellar was 
mentally a little out of joint: a mountain village of the 
Middle Ages, such as I have described, with its houses many 
hundred years old,—and yet the streets named, and the houses 
numbered, in white and blue paint, and large advertisements 
of chocolat Menier and Le Petit Journal emblazoned here and 
there on the walls. If these things go much further, Castellar 
will be demoralised, and lost. 

We began our journey down the mountain road at a spirited 
pace, but had not gone very far when the horse tumbled down. 
The poor beast was not hurt, however, and the point of 
interest was the tragical change in our young Italian, who 
stood lamenting with all the picturesqueness of his nation, 
crying out, “‘ Ah, Bellottina’!” (which we imagined to be the 
poor old horse’s name), without making any attempt to get it 
up again. His rosy face was pale, and his smiling blue eyes 
were like thunderclouds.- We thought it possible that le vieux 
maitre might be more than un petit peu fou, when this acci- 
dent came to his knowledge. We were confirmed in this idea 
by the extreme steadiness and solemnity with which, a few 
days later, the same young man drove us up the valley 
towards Gorbio. 

This valley is perhaps more beautiful and interesting, 


iny real enjoyment of the Cap St. Martin; but that is a | because more varied, than that leading up to Castellar. The 
joy F | g up 


painful subject, and need not be entered on now. If there are 
wire fences in the valleys, and if the lemon orchards are 
generally shut in by gates, still the most fascinating mule- 


} 
paths, rough and stony, go wandering in all directions, high up | 
into the hills where no carriage-road is to be found; and | more craggy, and majestic. Several old grey oil-mills are at 


| woods of lemons and olives are the same; but the road is 
lower down, nearer to the torrent, now a peaceful brown 
stream splashing quietly among great stones, like any York- 
shire river; and the mountains above and beyond look grander, 
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work in this valley, their wooden wheels going steadily round, 
their stone troughs swimming,—a great geranium-bush by the 
door, perhaps, and green things trailing on the old walls. A 
background of grey and gold and purple mountain; in front, 
over shining trees and red roofs, the sea. This valley is full of 
pictures. The road, which is excellent, has only lately been 
made, and even now stops a good way short of the village of 
Gorbio, which stands very curiously perched on a hill, 
not far from the head of the valley, with the mountain 
wall surrounding it behind. The last part of the way is a 
rough and steep up-and-down climb by a mule-path under 
rocky banks, and above terraces on terraces of olives. A 
strong wind the day before had strewn the ground with the 
smadl black fruit. At length, creeping up behind the hill, we 
found ourselves at the entrance of ancient Gorbio, which 
appeared, in these weary windings, quite the inaccessible fortress 
it was formerly. Gorbio is, in fact, an old castle with its pre- 
cincts, now all burrowed into dwellings for five or six hundred 
people. It, like Castellar, was a stronghold of the Lascaris, and 
it has its stories of battle and siege, which are not very difficult 
to realise, even now, in the gloomy little labyrinth of dark and 
cavernous streets, deep black archways, flights of rugged 
steps. The donkeys of Gorbio, the large, handsome, intelli- 
gent asses of the South, came scrambling up and down these 
streets with their loads of sticks or grass. There was not 
much room for passengers; but the ready and kind politeness 
of the drivers, men or women, never failed. The children 
came cheerfully out to beg; one special group overflowing 
from a cellar, where several whole families, mothers, babies, 
boys and girls, were lolling comfortably about on heaps of 
dry grass. A crowd of dark heads, bright eyes, and coloured 
handkerchiefs looked up laughing out of the darkness as 
the Inglesi passed by. Gorbio is, on the whole, more 
consistently ancient, and therefore, in spite of the gloom of 
its little, dungeon-like streets, a more satisfactory place to 
visit than Castellar. We saw no advertisements here, no 
painted names of streets or numbers of houses. These 
things, no doubt, will come with the march of civilisation, 
represented by the road up the valley, which is only too 
quickly making its way nearer to Gorbio. A place only 
accessible by mule-path is still, in 1889, a little out of the 
world. The most curious view of Gorbio, perhaps, is to be gained 
from the beautiful sandstone ridge that runs along between 
the Gorbio and Borrigo valleys. This is one of the most 
enchanting walks in the neighbourhood of Mentone. It isa 
wilderness of pines, arbutus, myrtle, rosemary, and other 
spiky and aromatic plants, with large bushes, now in full 
flower, of the beautiful little white Mediterranean heath. As 
we walk up the ridge, the great craggy mountains face us, 
brown and grey, with purple shadows as the afternoon wears 
on, and here and there a slope streaked with snow; and we 
look down towards Gorbio, and see the little old fighting 
village on its watch-tower hill, still gazing down its subject 
valley to the sea. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
A PROTEST. 

[To Tur Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your note in the Spectator of March 9th on Sir 
George Trevelyan’s speech at Cambridge, you suggest that 
Mr. Parnell is not entitled to sympathy for “the great and 
terrible wrong” which he has “nobly endured,” because he 
did not earlier bring an action for libel against the Times ; 
and you further suggest that the reason for the delay has been 
his dislike to subject himself to cross-examination. Surely, 
surely this is not our old friend, the Spectator—always so fair, 
so courteous to his opponents—speaking thus! 


LETTERS 








Mr. Labouchere, who of all the English Members is most 
intimate with the Irish chief, has explained that it was not 
until the Special Commission Bill had been introduced that 
Mr. Parnell satisfied himself that he could prove who was the 
actual forger of the letter. Mr. Parnell was fully justified, 
it seems to me, in inferring from the incredulity evinced by 
the House of Commons, that a jury would not accept his bare 
denial of its authorship; and he had been assured by Sir 
Richard Webster that he should have no opportunity of 
tracing the letter, for the Times would rest its defence upon 


been open to the remark that a man who could be euilt 

ar 5 Y of 
writing such a letter, would be quite capable of repeatin 
his false denial on oath. Under these circumstances, a 
until he could lay his hand upon the forger, what assurance 
had he of success in an action for libel? or what assurance 
of the concurrence of public opinion in the verdict of the jury 
based upon such scant materials? To satisfy the public—as, 
distinct from the jury—he must have proved a negative, and 
how could he do this without the materials to prove a con-. 
tradictory affirmative ? 
I say nothing of your scarcely concealed imputations upon 
Sir George’s honesty; though, by-the-way, do you really 
believe that he is consciously acting in opposition to the 
dictates of his political conscience? This is what your note: 
implies. 
I rely upon the traditional fairness of the Spectator to allow 
this protest from a constant reader of many years’ standing 
to appear in your columns.—I am, Sir, &e., M. H. F. , 


- [Our note implied nothing of the sort, but was much more 
courteous to Sir George Trevelyan than Sir George Trevelyan 
has been to the Spectator. What we said and believe was 
that Sir George Trevelyan’s instincts,—we said nothing of his 
conscience,—revolted against the Home-rule policy. That he 
argued those instincts down we do not doubt at all, nor that 
he believes himself to have taken the right side now in spite of 
his prolonged reluctance to take it—Ep. Spectator. | 





IRISH “ BULLS.” 
|To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SpKcTATOR.”’ | 
Srir,—As you have been ventilating the above subject, perhaps: 
afew particulars about Sir Boyle Roche, the high-priest of 
Trish “ bulls,” might be interesting to your readers. He was of 
the ancient family of the De La Russes, of Fermoy, was Member 
for Tralee from 1775, and was created a baronet in 1782. He 
commenced one of his speeches in the Irish House of Commons 
as follows :—* Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of every true lover 
of his country to give his last guinea to save the remainder of 
his fortunes.” And another began :—“ Sir, single misfortunes 
never come alone, and the greatest of all national calamities 
is generally followed by one much greater.” -A letter of his is 
still preserved, supposed to have been written during the 
rebellion of 98, though it is doubtful if he ever put so many 
“bulls” together on paper. It is as follows:— 
«Dear Srr,—Having now a little peace and quict, I sit down 
to inform you of the bustle and confusion we are in from the 
bloodthirsty rebels, many of whom are now, thank God ! killed and 
dispersed. We are in a pretty mess, can get nothing to eat, and no 
wine to drink except whisky. When we sit down to dinner, we are 
obliged to keep both hands armed. Whilst I write this, I havemy 
sword in cne hand, and my pistol in the other. I coneluded from 
the beginning that this would be the end, and I am right, for it is 
not half over yet. At present, there are such goings on, that 
everything is at a standstill. I should have answered your letter 
a fortnight ago, but I only received it this morning. Indeed, 
hardly a mail arrives safe without being robbed. No longer ago 
than yesterday, the mail-coach from Dublin was robbed near this 
town; the bags had been very judiciously left behind, and by great 
good luck there was nobody in the coach but two outside pas- 
sengers who had nothing for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, 
an alarm was given that a gang of rebels in full retreat from 
Drogheda were advancing under the French standard; but they 
had no colours, nor any drums except bagpipes. Immediately, 
every man in the place, including women and children, ran out to 
meet them. We soon found our force a great deal too little, and 
were far too near to think of retreating. Death was in every face, 
and to it we went. By the time half our party were killed, we 
began to be all alive. Fortunately, the rebels had no guns, except 
pistols, cutlasses, and pikes, and we had plenty of musquets and 
ammunition. We put them all to the sword, not a soul of them 
escaped, except some that were drowned in an adjoining bog. In 
fact, in a short time nothing was heard but silence. Their 
uniforms were all different, chiefly green. After the action was 
over, we went to rummage their camp. All we found was a few 
pikes, without heads, a parcel of empty bottles filled with water, 
and a bundle of blank French commissions, filled up with Irish 
names. Troops are now stationed round, which exactly squares 
with my ideas of security. Adieu! I have only time to add that 
Tam yours in great haste, B. R. 
«P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it must have mis- 
carried; therefore I beg you to write and let me know.” 


One of the “bulls” wrongly attributed to Sir Boyle Roche was 
that “every quart bottle should hold a quart.” This proposal 
was really made by Rowland Bateman, Member for Kerry at 
the time, and was a complaint against the stinted allowances 
served out to wine-drinkers at taverns.—I am, Sir, &c., 





the evidence of experts; while his own evidence would have 


Howth, County Dublin, March 11th. C. J. HAMILTON. 
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1 etait 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

gir,—I copied the following from an Irish newspaper in 1887 : 

_—So long as Ireland was silent under her wrongs, England 

was deaf to her cries.”—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Edinburgh, March 14th. P. M. HeRForp. 








POETRY. 


“TOUJOURS L’AUDACE!” 
ONCE in our lives we know what men we are: 
In common hours we live as common men, 
Our valour not true valour; and a star 
Shines not more distant than our “now, and then.” 
Anon, as winds that shake a stagnant deep, 
Comes there a wakening. On some glorious day 
Dull custom drops from off us like a sleep, 
And fear, a horrid nightmare, slinks away : 
And we are free, and freedom is a power 
Of joy, of inspiration. Only dare, 
Dare strongly! When it comes, the day, the hour, 
Delay not! Coming dangers throng the air: 
Before us lie the paths of light or gloom, 
A greater England, or decay and doom! 





A Go R 








ART. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Tue present Institute exhibition differs little from its usual 
character, and is perhaps not below the accustomed average. 
There is a great deal here which, whilst it may afford the 
general public a considerable amount of enjoyment, yet 
renders the task of the critic difficult, owing to an absence of 
salient points on which to lay hold. The Institute suffers 
also by the absence of Herkomer, Macbeth, Gow, and Small, 
besides others of the better figure-painters. 

English and Scotch subjects are, of course, largely pre- 
dominant «mong the landseapes, and there is little or nothing 
that has not already been painted usque ad nauseam. Yet it is 
hard to tire of Sussex downs, Surrey commons, beechwoods, 
and cottages, Yorkshire dales, Cornish coasts, Welsh wastes, 
torrents, and llyns, Irish lakes and bogs, and Scottish moor- 
land and mountain, or even of beauty so near our doors as the 
tamer levels of the Thames-side meadows, from such com- 
petent hands as H. G. Hine, Keeley-Halswelle, J. Aumonier, 
Frank Walton, Joseph Knight, Wyllie, Cyrus Johnson, and 
Alfred East. The mere reading of these names will call up to 
frequenters of water-colour exhibitions the drawings to which 
they are appended, and they may take our assurance that they 
will find the examples of these well-known men up to, and in 
several cases above, their usual level of power and pleasurabie- 
ness. Still, there isa great absence, both in figure and landscape 
subjects, of work so striking as to assert its supremacy and 
compel a first place in critical recognition. Going carefully 
round the room in the order of the catalogue, we come toa 
succession of clever and pretty drawings, differing only in their 
degree of attractiveness, not in the essential character of their 
inspiration, and almost fatiguing in the uniformity of their 
merits and shortcomings. The merits are on the surface ; the 
shortcomings are negative rather than positive, and are due to 
a want of originality and freshness, which leayes the mind unre- 
freshed, and the attention unstimulated. Probably imaginative 
or intellectual faculty in Art does keep definite proportion 
with the increase in technical accomplishment; but the in- 
crease in skill, care, and dexterity, being marked in large 
numbers, is at once apparent, while that of originality is set 
down in figures too low to be easily appreciated. 

Our readers will easily understand that on account of the 
absence of important works demanding exhaustive criticism, 
our endeavour will chiefly be to point out excellences where, 
in our opinion, they are to be found. On entering the gallery, 
we notice a representation of fashionable life at sea, ‘“ Deck- 
Quoits ” (5), by Mr. Hatherell. Notwithstanding an obvious 
imitation of the French flip-flap brushwork, and that the 
officer playing is in a state of déshabille that argues badly for 
the smartness of the ship, the picture has considerable aerial 
perspective and cleverness. ‘“ Brothers of the Rod and Line” 
(14), H. R. Steer, is a most highly wrought little picture of two | 
Id lovers of the gentle craft mapping out the ground for | 





their day’s excursion, with the promise of a fine morning seen 
out of the window; their expression and grouping are good 
and the detail is wonderfully carried out, without becoming 
obtrusive; the drawback of the picture is an overpowering 
tendency to a greenish-yellow, into which everything runs. Two 
other pictures by him here have the same merits, and, alas! 
the same defects. “Something Wrong ” (48), is a picture which 
should delight the patronisers of the “Don’t tease baby” school. 
A young lady who has obviously only very temporarily taken 
the réle of cook, is peering into a mysterious culinary prepara- 
tion; it must be admitted that she and all her adjuncts look 
delightfully clean, and so far promising for the results of her 
cookery. Two little landscapes of the Fyrnwy Valley, by Mr. 
Biscombe Gardner, are very careful, accurate studies, with no 
body-colour used; the water is very well drawn, and the 
shadows on the hills pleasant, the clouds rather laboured and 
woolly. It is curious to reflect on so much loveliness being 
now at the bottom of the vast reservoir ! 

Mr. Walter Langley has two large figure-subjects, of which 
we prefer 710-—‘ The Disaster ”—a scene in a Cornish fishing 
village, in which there is considerable variety of expression, 
and clever grouping and action displayed. The foreground 
principal figure is, as is so often unfortunately the case, the 
least successful thing, to our thinking, in the picture. 

“Morning” (152), by Mr. Joseph Nash, is one of many 
costume figure-subjects here, in which we cannot help feeling 
inferiority to the French treatment of the same subjects. A 
chief merit in pictures of this kind is excessive accuracy 
in detail, and also that the personages should appear to 
be at home in their costumes. This is one of the secrets 
of the success of Meissonier in these subjects. He makes 
his models live, eat, and ride for days in the actual dress 
he intends to paint them in, and only in this way can a 
costume figure be made to bear the real stamp; and, of course, 
this entails expense far beyond the means of most. A man 
who could have afforded wu sedan-chair would never have been 
seen out in as bad a pair of shoes and stockings as the hero of 
Mr. Nash’s picture, in which, however, there is a good deal of 
quaint humour in the expression of the two sedan-chair 
carriers. The same thing may be said of nearly all our 
costume-painters, though, of course, the defects are chiefly 
to be felt by those who, like the writer, have more or 
less studied costume. It would be far better to paint 
every-day dress, which really affords considerable variety, 
than to put the first model who comes to one’s studio 
into any costume one may have on hand, totally irrespective 
of fit, and call him a falconer or a highwayman. A picture 
here shown to which these remarks on inaccuracy of detail of 
costume do not apply, is “ Mr. Mantalini and the Brokers ” 
(409), by Mr. C. Green. The costume is faithful, and the 
relative values are well kept; but the whole picture seems 
rather dead; Mantalini’s head is like an old-fashioned 
miniature, but it is not alive. 

Mr. Carlton Smith has two clever, rather tricky pictures, 
“A Few Days to Michaelmas” (636), in which the soft, 
floating goose-feathers are admirably rendered ; and another, 
“ Recalling the Past” (789), a young, forsaken damsel poring 
over her love-letters. Her surroundings are well chosen and 
well painted, but the heroine looks and is dressed like a maid- 
servant. 

The President has only one picture, “Bettina” (325), a 
sareful study in costume, which, in his case at least, is always 
accurate. By elaborate stippling and sponging, the painter 
has almost obtained the depth and strength of an oil- 
painting. Admitting the artist’s commendable pains, and 
the force and finish of the result, one is tempted to ask whether 
it be wise to resort to one medium for the effects proper to 
another ; whether work so like oil-painting had not better have 
been wrought out in oil, and water-colour been resorted to for 
what it is especially suited to convey,—brilliancy and trans- 
parency. There is alsoonly one small picture, or rather study, 
by that most individual of artists, Mr. Gregory. This is 
hardly one of his best ; but still, there is work in it that no one 
but himself could do,—notice the lady’s parasol, and how the 
weight in the hammock is given; it is a pity the lady has such 
an ugly foot and ankle. Mr. Wyllie’s pictures, with their ab- 
sence of affectation and self-proclamation, are always refresh- 
ing; he has three here,—the most important representing the 
building of an ocean steamer, an admirable and faithful 
presentment of the scene; we seem to hear the clang of the 
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hammers, and feel proud to belong to the nation which makes 
and mans those ships. 

That eminent foreign member of the Institute, Josef Israels, 
in whose pictures, after the affectation, triviality, and extrava- 
gance of so much contemporary art, it is a refreshing rest to 
find serious, solemn work which makes no hasty bid for popu- 
larity and no melodramatic appeal to our sympathy, has two 
here, of which we prefer 585, the old woman wending her way 
homeward with her harnessed dog. Mr. F. Dillon’s “‘ Colossal 
Pair, Thebes ” (572), a representation of the two gigantic seated 
figures, with a sunset behind them, is, in spite of the hack- 
neyed effect of light, impressive, and is unfairly handicapped 
by being hung with so much cheerful, often trivial work, in 
close juxtaposition with it. 








BOOKS. 


ee ee 
THOMAS DRUMMOND.* 

THIS new memoir of Drummond has its origin in the discovery 
by his widow of a number of interesting letters, throwing 
fresh light on his work and character. These were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Barry O’Brien, who has embodied them in 
an interesting account of Drummond’s administration in 
Ireland, to which is prefixed a brief sketch of his early days, 
before he had abandoned science for politics. The main out- 
lines of his life can be given in half-a-dozen lines. He was 
born in 1797, and entered the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, in 1813, obtaining a commission in the Engineers 
in 1815. As a young officer he displayed considerable 
scientific talent, studied under Faraday, and invented the 
Drummond Light, better known as the “limelight,” or 
“‘oxy-hydrogen lamp.” In 1820 he was appointed to the 
Ordnance Survey in Ireland, and remained there for nearly ten 
years. Before the introduction of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
he was appointed Chairman of a Boundary Commission to 
mark out rotten boroughs for destruction, and fix new political 
areas. In April, 1833, he became private secretary to Lord 
Althorp, and in 1835, under Lord Melbourne’s second Adminis- 
tration, he became Under-Secretary for Ireland, a post which 
he held till bis death in 1840. 

The difficulties in the way of good government in Ireland— 
if we are to govern her at all—have increased tenfold since the 
days of Drummond. The great stumbling-block in his time, 
on the showing of his biographer, was Orangeism, the rampant 
and offensive excesses of which he restrained with great tact 
and firmness. But he was never confronted with boycotting 
or the “Plan of Campaign.” In 1833, an Irish tenant wrote 
to Lord Althorp on the proposed substitution of a land-tax 
instead of tithe, a forcible and touching appeal, from which 
one sentence may be quoted :—* God knows if we could pay it, 
we would do so, and it would be easier and better for us to do 
so (however unjust), than to be at the trouble and danger we 
are in refusing it.” Herein the writer probably spoke no more 
than the truth, for the whole letter bears the impress of 
sincerity. How different from this is the present attitude of 
the Irish tenant, when his leaders openly boast that he can pay 
his rent, but will not, in obedience to their teaching! Again, 
so far from being thwarted and defamed and vilified at 
every turn by Irish politicians inside, and agitators out- 
side Parliament, Drummond enjoyed the confidence and 
steady support of O’Connell, a circumstance which Lord 
Mulgrave rightly described, in his reply to the Tory onslaught 
in 1837, as a great advantage, “ considering how much he carries 
with him the hearts and affections of the Irish people.” And 
O’Connell’s influence was uniformly exerted to repress crime 
and outrage by direct and fearless denunciation. Moreover, 
O’Connell was not ashamed to own his deep personal devotion 
to the Queen. Another difficulty which has since assumed 
formidable dimensions was then conspicuously absent. We 
refer to the Press. There was no United Ireland in the years 
of Drummond’s office. It has been reserved for later Irish 
Secretaries to realise that in an Irish patriot a “ pure soul” 
can be compatible with a very foul tongue. Again, we do not 
gather from Mr. Barry O’Brien’s pages that Drummond ever 
went in daily fear of his life. The Orangemen attacked 
him bitterly in the Press; but he was at least spared the 
additional strain of anxiety which has fallen to the lot of 





* Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary in Treland, 1835-1840: Life and Letters. 
By R. varry O’Brien. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 














his successors—equally harassed by overwork—anxiety caused 
by the consciousness that assassins were constantly on 


the watch for them. On his death, even the Orange papers . 


bore testimony to the “genius, uprightness, and self-sacri. 
ficing patriotism of the man,”—we quote Mr. O’Brien’s own 
words. Now, we would ask candid Home-rulers, what do they 
imagine would have been the nature of the post-mortem com- 
ments in United Ireland on Sir George Trevelyan or Lord 
Spencer, if either of those statesmen had died of overwork 
during their term of office ? The plain fact is this, that fifty 
odd years ago the Irish people had undoubted grievances, 
to redress which Drummond laboured fearlessly and inde. 
fatigably, but not more fearlessly or indefatigably than his 
compatriot Mr. Balfour would have laboured under similar 
circumstances. Mr. Barry O’Brien’s evident contention is 
that at all times the vigorous enforcement of the ordinary law 
is sufficient for the maintenance of order and well-being in 
Ireland. The contention of Unionists, on the other hand, is 
that special circumstances may demand an alteration in the 
procedure. But it is remarkable to observe that the criterion 
of the success of Drummond’s administration, as applied by 
himself before the Roden Committee in 1839, and admitted 
to be a true test by his biographer, is identical with that 
which Unionists claim to apply at the present day,—the 
diminution of crime. Drummond showed that offences had 
decreased, that security of life and property had improved, 
and that trade had expanded. These facts were shown by 
official statistics, and the result of his examination was the 
defeat of the objects for which the Roden Committee had 
been appointed. Similar tests are available nowadays in 
regard to Mr. Balfour’s administration, and similar results 
are forthcoming. There is no ground for assuming that if 
Drummond had lived fifty years later, he would have joined 
in the “national protest” against the incarceration of the dema- 
gogue whose pantaloons have been hoisted as the oriflamme 
of the Liberal Party. On the contrary, his remarks on the 
subject of “geographical crime” afford a sure indication of 
the attitude he would have taken up :—‘“ The Legislature has 
declared certain acts to be penal in Ireland which, in other 
parts of the Empire, are not only not punishable, but not 
blameable, because perfectly harmless.” 


Drummond had no infallible panacea for Irish discontent. 
His Railway Commission Report is, in the words of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, “a cyclopedia of practical knowledge ;” but the 
suggestions with which this masterly document concludes are 
confined to proposals for emigration, the reclamation of waste 
lands, and the opening-out of new avenues to industry. Above 
all, he saw the paramount need for continuous employment 
and adequate remuneration :—‘“ The moral effect upon a people 
of steady and remunerative employment is an object of public 
importance, not inferior to its influence upon their physical 
condition; for it is invariably found that where industry 
prevails, order and respect for the laws accompany it. The 
vice and bane of the people is idleness. They have little to. 
do; no useful or profitable occupation to devote their time 
and thoughts to; and hence those habits of intemperance and 
that proneness to outrage and contention which unhappily 
distinguish them.” Steady and remunerative employment,— 
no one will gainsay the truth of this observation. But are 
Irishmen likely to get it under Home-rule, the prospect of 
which in 1886 caused something approaching to a panic in 
Trish securities ? The commerce of Ireland is solidly opposed 
to Home-rule. Again, Nationalists of all shades are agreed on 
this one point—as is evidenced by the conversations reported 
in Mr. Pellew’s In Castle and Cabin, to the impartiality 
of which Mr. John Morley has recently borne witness— 
that Irish industries must be fostered by what Drummond 
called “ the now exploded system of bounties and protecting. 
duties.” On the question of the relations of landlords and. 
tenants, Drummond held strong views. He considered that the 
former were much to blame for not discouraging the multi- 
plication of small tenures, and commented in severe terms on 
the injustice and cruelty of evictions. He held that a landed 
proprietor succeeded to the moral as well as the legal engage- 
ments of his property. Hence his famous aphorism, in the 
much-discussed letter to the Tipperary Muagistrates,—‘“ Pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights.” But in view of 
what has been done by legislation to improve the position of 
the Irish tenantry, we have little doubt that if Drummond 
were alive now, he would insist with equal vigour on the 
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inverse of his maxim,—“ Property has its rights as well as 


sts duties.” It only remains for us to express high approval 
of the temperateness and ability with which Mr. Barry 
O’Brien has carried out what he describes as “a labour of 
love.” It is a really valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, marked by a spirit of impartiality rare in the 
present phase of the Irish controversy. Of Drummond the 
man there is but little account. But that little makes it evident 
that the man was well-nigh swallowed up in the official. He 
was devotedly attached to his children; but his wife tells her 
mother in the summer of 1838, that for nearly a week he had 
not seen his baby. He died in harness, of overwork, at the 
age of forty-two; and his best epitaph is the answer he made 
just before his death, when his doctor asked where he would 
wish to be buried, “in Scotland or Ireland?” He answered 
quietly, slowly, and firmly,—‘“‘I wish to be buried in Ireland, 
the country of my adoption,—a country which I loved, which 
Ihave faithfully served, and for which I believe I have sacri- 
ficed my life.” 





WORDSWORTHIANA.* 

Tus is a very agreeable record of a Society which had the 
modesty to think that a short lease of existence might suit 
some kinds of composite literary bodies better than even an 
aspiration after immortality,—an aspiration which, besides 
being sure not to get itself realised, is very apt to give birth to 
a great deal of literary twaddle in the vain attempt to get 
itself realised. Professor Knight (who was, as Matthew 
Arnold in his presidential address truly said, rather the author 
of the Society’s being, than its honorary secretary merely) 
says that it lived for seven years. But the Professor’s arithmetic 
seems a little faulty, or perhaps his interest in the Society 
made six years swell in his imagination into seven years, for he 
tells us that it was founded on September 29th, 1880, and that it 
was dissolved at the summer meeting in 1886 over which Lord 
Selborne presided ; and we doubt whether any arithmetic can 
make that period account for even the full age of six years. Yet, 
very wisely, Professor Knight has not published all that the 
Society produced even in that comparatively short time. One 
of the best papers ever communicated to it—Mr. Aubrey De 
Vere’s on “'The Power and Passion of Wordsworth,”—has, 
we believe, been reproduced in Mr. De Vere’s own essays, 
and that, no doubt, will account for its not appearing 
here. And fora similar reason, some of Professor Knight’s 
own valuable papers have not been republished here. 
But there is plenty both to amuse and to charm the 
reader. There is Matthew Arnold’s address to the Society in 
1883; there is Mr. Lowell's address to it in 1884; there is Lord 
Houghton’s address in 1885; and there is Lord Selborne’s in 
1886,—all of them well worth permanent record. There is the 
valuable paper by Professor Knight on the various portraits 
of Wordsworth; there is the very entertaining paper by Mr. 
Rawnsley on the reminiscences of Wordsworth which are 
still to be heard among the Westmoreland peasantry ; there 
are two charming papers by Mr. Ainger, one on “ Words- 
worth and Charles Lamb,” and the other on “ The Poets who 
Helped to Form Wordsworth’s Style ;” and there is a very 
fascinating paper on “ Wordsworth and Turner” by Mr. 
Harry Goodwin; finally, there are several other papers which 
will attract many readers, like Mr. Shorthouse’s on “The 
Platonism of Wordsworth,” Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s on “The 
Personal Character of Wordsworth’s Poetry,” and Mr. Heard’s 
on “ Wordsworth’s Treatment of Sound.” Altogether, it would 
be difficult to find a more attractive volume of miscellaneous 
studies of Wordsworth from very different points of view. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Mr. Rawnsley’s very 
entertaining paper on the reminiscences of Wordsworth 
which are still extant among the Westmoreland peasantry, 
than the emphasis with which they insist on preferring other 
intimates of Wordsworth, marked by more noticeable and 
picturesque traits, to the poet himself. Several of them in- 
sisted that Hartley Coleridge, “ little Hartley,” as they fondly 
called him, was much the more noticeable man of the two; 
another has an impressive story of Wilson (Christopher 
North), whose shoeless walk with Wordsworth was evidently 
regarded as reflecting more splendour on Wordsworth than 
Wordsworth could ever have reflected on Wilson; and others, 
wgain, thought that Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy was respon- 
sible for a much larger share of Wordsworth’s fame than 
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he himself could have generated. To the Westmoreland 
peasantry, Wordsworth appeared a homely man, not par- 
ticularly fond of the mountain-side,—they all insist that he 
was very little of a mountaineer, and much preferred the 
roads for his long walks,—extremely reserved, who went 
roaming about, repeating to himself his own verses, and not 
willingly making friends of any one but his sister Dorothy, 
Hartley Coleridge, and John Wilson. Even when he took a 
walk with his family, he separated himself from them to 
mutter to himself; and it is evident that the Westmore- 
land peasantry thought him distant and comparatively un- 
interesting, though they had a considerable respect for his 
independence and uprightness and for his strange love of 
nocturnal rambles. Here is the reminiscence of an old and 
now blind man, who lived “as page or butler’s assistant at 
Rydal Mount” :— 

“Mr. Wudsworth was a plain-faced man, and a mean liver.’ 
The description, as I hinted in the preface, would have staggered 
a philo-Wordsworthian unaccustomed to the native dialect. ‘ But 
he was a good master and a kind man; andas for Mrs. Wudsworth, 
she was a downright clever woman, as kep’ accounts, and was a 
reg’lar manasher. He never know’d, bless ye, what he had, nor 
what he was worth, nor whether there was owt to eat in the house, 
never.’—‘ But you say,’ I interposed, ‘that he didn’t care much 
whether there was or was not food in the house.’—‘ Nay, nay, 
Wudsworth was a man as was fond of a good dinner at times, if 
you could get him to it, that was t’ job; not but what he was a 
very temperate man i’ all things, very, but they was all on ’em 
mean livers, and in a plain way. It was porridge for breakfast, 
and a bit of mutton to dinner, and porridge at night, with a bit of 
cheese, happen, to end up wi’.’-—‘ You said it was hard to get hins 
to his meals: what did you mean ?’ I asked.—‘ Weel, weel, it was 
study as was his delight : he was a’ for study ; and Mrs. Wudsworth 
would say, “ Ring the bell,” but he wouldn’t stir, bless ye. “‘ Goa 
and see what he’s doing,” she’d say, and we go up to study door 
and hear him a mumbling and bumming through it. ‘‘ Dinner’s 
ready, sir,” I’d ca’ out, but he’d go mumbling on like a deaf man, 
yasee. And sumtimes Mrs. Wudsworth ’ud say, “ Goa and break 
a bottle, or let a dish fall just outside door in passage.” Eh dear, 
that mostly ’ud bring him out, would that. It was only that as 
wud, however. For ye kna he was a very careful mon, and he 
couldn’t do with brekking the china.’—‘ And was he continually 
at study indoors, or did he rise early, go out for a walk beforp 
breakfast, and study, as I have heard, mostly in the open air?’ I 
asked.—My friend answered at once. ‘He was always at it, ye 
kna, but it was nowt but what he liked, and not much desk work 
except when he had a mind to it. Noa, noa, he was quite a open- 
air man, was Wudsworth: studied a deal upo’ the roads. He 
wasn’t partic’lar fond of gitten up carly, but did a deal of study 
after breakfast, and a deal after tea. Walked the roads after dark, 
he would, a deal, between his tea and supper, and efter. Nota 
very conversable man, a mumblin’ and stoppin’, and seein’ nowt 
nor nobody.’—‘ And what were his favourite roads ?’ I asked, in 
an innocent way.—‘ Well, he was very partial to going up to Tarn 
Foot in Easedale, and was fondest o’ walking by Red Bank and 
round by Barber’s (the late Miss Agar’s house), or else t’other 
way about and home by Clappersgate and Brankers, under Lough- 
rigg. Never was nowt of a mountaineer, and Miss Dorothy 
?companied him. Eh dear, many time I’ve watched him coming 
round wi’ lantern and her after a walk by night. You've heard 
tell of Miss Dorothy, happen. Well, folks said she was cleverest 
mon of the two at his job, and he allays went to her when he was 
puzzelt. Dorothy had the wits, tho’ she went wrang, ye kna.’ 
talorerss ‘But surely,’ I said, ‘he had some particular cottage or 
farm where he would go and have a crack.’—‘ Naay, naay. He 
would go times or two to farm Dungeon Ghyll way, but he wasn’t 
a man for friends. He had some, neiih doubt, in his walk of life; 
he was ter’ble friends with the Doctor (Arnold) and Muster 
Southey, and Wilson of Elleray and Hartley Coleridge. I’se seen 
him many a time taking him out arm i’ arm for a talking. But he 
was specially friendly with Professer. I mind one time when we 
was driving, me and Mrs. Wudsworth and Miss Wudsworth, to 
Kendal, and Professor Wilson was superintending making 0’ 2 
bye-road up by Elleray there, and he was in his slippers. Nowt 
wud do but Wudsworth must git down and fall to talkin’, and we 
went on; but he didn’t come, and Mrs. Wudsworth said, “ Ye mun 
drive on; he’ll pick us up at Kendal: no knowing what’s got him, 
now Professor is wi’ ’im.” Well, well, she was right. For after 
putting up at Kendal, who should walk in but Wudsworth and 
Professor wi’out ony shoes to his feet neiither, for Wilson was 1 
his slippers, and ’ad walk’d hisself to his stockin’ feet, and left best 
part of his stockin’ on road an’ a’ far enuff before they got to 
Kendal.’ ”’ 

That is not too honorific on the part of the Westmoreland 
peasantry. But it is not only the Westmoreland peasantry 
who seem compelled to depreciate Wordsworth even while they 
are explaining how remarkable he was. Several of the Presidents. 
of the Society discharged the office of “ candid friend” rather 
than that of panegyrist, and assuredly made more admissions 
to Wordsworth’s foes than were ever yet made by partisans. 
Mr. Russell Lowell concedes frankly that he has played the 
part of advocatus diaboli in relation to Wordsworth. And 
we may add that it would be difficult to play the part of 
| advocatus diaboli hetter, or with more chance of succeeding in 
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depriving Wordsworth of the beatification which the Society 
probably desired to bestow. The following, for instance, is 
true enough, yet it is not nearly so often true as Mr. Russell 
Lowell would have us believe :— 


«Even as a teacher he is often too much of a pedagogue, and is 
apt to forget that poetry instructs not by precept and inculcation, 
but by hints, and indirections and suggestions, by inducing a 
mood rather than by enforcing a principle or a moral. He some- 
times impresses our fancy with the image of a schoolmaster whose 
classroom commands an unrivalled prospect of cloud aud mountain, 
of all the pomp and prodigality of heaven and earth. From time 
to time he calls his pupils to the window, and makes them see what 
without the finer intuition of his eyes they had never seen, makes 
them feel what, without the sympathy of his more penetrating 
sentiment, they had never felt. It seems the revelation of a new 
heaven and a new carth, and to contain in itself its own justifica- 
tion. Then suddenly recollecting his duty, he shuts the window, 
calls them back to their tasks, and is equally well pleased and 
more discursive in enforcing on them the truth that the moral of 
all this is that in order to be happy they must be virtuous. If 
the total absence of any sense of humour had the advantage 
sometimes of making Wordsworth sublimely unconscious, it quite 
as often made him so to his loss.” 


We say it is not nearly so often true as Mr. Russell Lowell 
would have us believe, because he actually suggests that it is 
only when we judge Wordsworth by a dozen single poems of 
his noblest kind, that we should declare him “not only a 
great poet, but among the greatest.” Substitute fifty or sixty 
for the dozen, and Mr. Lowell would have been nearer the 
mark. And probably even that number is too small. But 
it is no discredit to a Society to show that it is not afraid of 
the advocatus diaboli, and there will be found in this volume 
quite enough to rectify any slight injustice which some of the 
papers contain. One of the most valuable contributions is Mr. 
Ainger’s second paper on those predecessors of Wordsworth 
from whom he may be said to have formed his style, for while 
nothing could illustrate better the vast service which Words- 
worth rendered to modern poetry than that paper, nothing will 
show more conclusively that he had some real literary ancestors, 
and was not a mere prodigy of poetic nature. What could be 
more effective or truer than the following criticism of Mr. 
Ainger’s P— 

“There is no doubt whatever as to what he [Wordsworth] 
meant when he denounced that poetic phraseology which for 
nearly a hundred years had cramped and hindered the develop- 
ment of true poetic insight in the verse-writers of England. From 
the time of Pope, those who passed for poets in England, with 
some eminent and noteworthy exceptions, had gone on copying, 
not from Nature, but from one another. ‘It is remarkable,’ writes 
Wordsworth in one of the Prefaces just referred to, ‘ that, ex- 
cepting the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Winchilsea, and a passage 
or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period 
intervening between the publication of the Paradise Lost and the 
Seasons does not contain a single new image of external nature ; 
and searcely presents a familiar one from which it can be inferred 
that the eye of the Poet had been steadily fixed upon his object, 
much less that his feelings had urged him to work upon it in the 
spirit of genuine imagination.’ Well, this assertion perhaps par- 
takes of the exaggeration that too often marks Wordsworth’s 
language in speaking of his predecessors, but we cannot deny that 
it is substantially true. And the practice thus desecribed—of not 
looking at Nature with their own eyes, but of borrowing the 
aspects of Nature (or what were supposed to be such) from one 
another—this practice was of course at the root of that conven- 
tional language, that ‘ poetic diction,’ which by Wordsworth’s day 
had become vapid and nauseous beyond bearing. This was in- 
evitable. As long as Nature is not watched and noted at first- 
hand, it is clear that the same words, epithets, and phrases will 
serve over and over again to describe her. Just reflect what this 
“poetic diction’ really was. Even from men of genuine poetic 
sensibility, even from Goldsmith, and Gray, and Thomson, we 
might compile a complete vocabulary or glossary of this poetic 
language. Out of this ‘poetic diction’ we might construct a poetic 
dictionary. Let us recall a few of such stereotyped words and 
phrases. In the poets I have in mind a girl is a nymph, and her 
lover a swain; a poet is a bard; a traveller always a pilgrim; the 
air in motion is the gale; wood isa grove; birds are songsters or 
the feathered choir; any distant view in the country is the land- 
scape ; a country house is a bower; a person living alone always a 
hermit, and so forth; anda list of the poetic epithets that occur 
over and over again, such as ‘ odorous,’ and ‘ vernal,’ and ‘ purling ’ 
could be indefinitely extended. This was what constituted, in 
fact, the stock-in-trade, the capital of any ingenious wit or 
“eminent hand’ who set up as poet; and the strong family like- 
ness among those writers, under the circumstances, is not to be 
wondered at. Most of the minor verse of the eighteenth century 
consisted in ‘ringing the changes’ upon these substantives and 
adjectives, and many others like unto them. And the secret (a 
very open one) of this poetic style is certainly the direct antithesis 
of Wordsworth’s. For it lay in not using for poetic purposes the 


Cowper was not unfrequently guilty of the use of the techni 
poetical phraseology which did so much to spoil the one 
the eighteenth century. He tells us, for instance, in aoe 
simplest and most artless pieces, that his dog ‘Bean’ was i 
sented to him by “two nymphs adorned with every peealene 
the word “nymphs” is as much out of place as it would i ie 
applied to Ruth in the Old Testament. Still, Cowper, thou, h 
he could not disembarrass himself of all the old selenieat 
phraseology of the eighteenth-century poetry, introduced an 
easy and limpid simplicity of his own,—now pathetic in its 
heartfelt despondency, now airy in its humorous prattle— 
which must have rendered Wordsworth’s revolutionary an 
twice as easy as it otherwise would have been. 

The world has reason to thank Professor Knight very 
heartily for this entertaining as well as instructive volume. 


HENRY THE FIFTH.* 

“Harry the King” could hardly be left out of a series 
dealing with “ Men of Action,” for he was almost incessantly 
employed, from his boyhood to his death, in strenuous labours 
which, although they have nearly all gone to water, have left 
behind a rich harvest of national renown, itself an vbounding 
source of national power. The march into Picardy and the 
winning of Agincourt, not the greatest of his exploits, made 
him at once a popular hero; but his finest qualities ag 
captain only came to light in his subsequent campaigns. It 
is the businesslike reduction of Normandy which gives him 
his title to fame as a General; and if failure in the ultimate 
object of his enterprise—failure which accrued after he was 
dead—be allowed to undermine his reputation, that of other 
and much greater men must topple down with his. If final 
success were the test of merit, neither Hannibal nor Napoleon 
would be meritorious men; yet no one disputes the military 
grandeur of either. The sphere of Henry was narrower, and 
he ranks far below them; still, ultimate failure, taken as a 
test of ability, applies to all alike. Moreover, so long as he 
lived, he was strikingly successful. No one can tell what 
would have befallen Philip Augustus, had not a crossbow bolt 
struck down Richard I. in his prime; nor can we say that 
Henry, so great were his abilities, and considering the dis- 
tracted condition of France, still a geographical expression in 
the fifteenth century, might not have established himself as 
chief man or King among contending chiefs and would-be 
Kings. Nevertheless, he was fortunate in an early death, 
leaving his renown unimpaired, so that the real testing strain 
never came upon him; but he is entitled to be judged, not by 
what he had no chance of trying to do, but by what he actually 
did in the brief space allotted to him. Mr. Church has written 
a memoir of this King which has only one defect,—it is too 
short. The story of the later and capital years of Henry’s 
life might, with advantage, have been expanded. Always a 
man, even a boy of action, he was so emphatically from his 
accession to his death; and it is this arduous section of his 
career which earned him his great place in history. 

Not that we think the pains and learning bestowed on the 
youth of Prince Hal other than necessary. Shakespeare alone, 
who dramatically constructed a young Harry of his own, not 
to speak of contemporary chroniclers, brought the Prince’s 
character into the region of controversy, and obliged the 
critical historian, using the results of modern researches, to 
examine the frolicsome legend, and show why the reality 
should take its place. No doubt the Prince Hal of Shake- 
speare “is one of those creations of genius which, be they 
true to history or untrue, never lose their hold on the minds 
of men;” still, we may do our best to reconcile ourselves to 
the truth, so far as it can be ascertained, about Prince Henry, 
Mr. Church, founding himself on authentic documents, shows 
that he was not a roystering, but a steady, if high-spirited 
boy, whose capabilities revealed themselves at an early age, 
since he was first employed in the grim business of repressing 
Owen Glendower and his Welsh raiders before he had com- 
pleted his fourteenth year. From that time until 1409-10, he 
was actively engaged performing the duties of his responsible 
station, or fighting at Shrewsbury, where he was wounded, or 
attending the Council in London. His appointment as Lieu- 





language of every day. It lay in not calling a tree a tree, a field 


a field, a wind a wind—in fact, in not calling a spade a spade.” 
Mr. Ainger might have added that Cowper was one of those | 
who prepared the way for Wordsworth. It 


is true that | 


tenant in “the region of Wales,” dates from March, 1403, 
when he was sixteen. “ King, Privy Council, and Parliament 
seem to be agreed in trusting him.” That he had advisers when 
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serving his apprenticeship asa ruler of men, is evident ; but we 
agree with Mr. Church that “the young Prince is entitled to a 
very considerable share of whatever credit may attach during 
the time of his active lieutenancy to the management of 
Welsh affairs.” Other high posts were conferred on him, and 
it is incredible that he should have played the part ascribed to 
him by popular rumour. We are afraid that he was always 
too much in earnest. Even the Chief J ustice Gascoigne 
anecdote, 80 creditable to both, does not survive “victorious 
analysis,” whatever is true in it being referable to the son of 
Edward I. Prince Henry, indeed, may have been removed, or 
have removed himself, from the Council for some reason ; but 
even that is not certain. Nor is there any clear authority for 
the famous scene of the taking up of the crown; but it is 
certain that he was Constable of Dover, Keeper of the Cinque 
Ports, and Captain of Calais. The charges of robbery and 
low vice are dismissed as fables, not standing close inquiry ; 
there is, however, no need to believe that he was faultless, and 
he certainly would not have represented himself in that light. 
Mr. Church fairly argues out all these vexed questions, and to 
his impartial pages the reader may be referred. To us, he 
appears as a& bright, vivacious youth, studious of much besides 
music, hard-riding, diligent, vigorous and earnest, severe yet 
generous, deeply engaged in the political as well as the military 
business of war, and on the whole, as his after-life showed, 
better trained for his work than any contemporary Prince. 
And the nation apparently knew him to be so; for, heartily 
welcomed and trusted at once, he was clothed with a genuine 
popularity which he never lost, increased, perhaps, by his 
release of the Earl of March from prison, the reinstatement of 
Hotspur’s son in his title and property, and by the honours 
paid to the dead King Richard II. 
So far, he had been the zealous and intelligent servant of his 
father ; he was now to act for himself. Resolving to obtain 
what he had become convinced was his by right, the throne of 
France, he prepared to enforce it; and it is in preparation for 
action, not less than in action, that he is so remarkable. 
Indeed, that, more than his astonishing victories, is the real 
moral of his brief but brilliant story. Thus, he established a 
Royal Navy; he raised an army, formidable not in numbers, 
but in order, discipline, equipment. He revised the existing 
Ordinances of War which governed his troops; and, carried 
out as these articles were, they made his men real soldiers. 
He added to the staff, as Mr. Church points out, for the first 
time in our history “a regular provision for the medical and 
surgical treatment of the sick and wounded.” It was because 
his troops were so well put together that he was able 
to move as well as fight them in fine order. We see 
the easy mobility of the force in the march on Calais, 
which was a political rather than a military movement; its 
steadiness, regularity, and flexibility in the Battle of Agincourt, 
when Henry’s handful were subjected to one of the severest 
tests which can be applied to an army. He was lucky, like 
some greater commanders, in having an adversary deficient 
in military skill, not only in the conduct of the battle, but of 
the whole campaign. Still, it was his merit that he had good 
troops, and knew how to use them. Agincourt was an 
infantry victory; it was also the triumph of regular soldiers 
over a mob of valiant gentlemen. Henry repeated the lesson 
taught by Edward III. at Crécy, and again demonstrated that 
trained infantry was the strength of armies. That the 
French commanders, who possessed every ford and bridge, 
from the sea to Péronne, allowed him to march so far up the 
left bank of the Somme, implies either military ineptitude or 
a dread of his terrible fighting men; and we are entitled to 
infer that a correct estimate of his opponents, a just confidence 
in himself and his men, were at the back of his determination 
to execute so audacious a design. He has always been con- 
demned for it; yet, rightly considered, it is a proof of his 
sound reading of the military as well as the political situation 
of affairs; while the popular appreciation of the feat is ex- 
pressed in the line saying that he— 
“Homeward went through Fraunce like a man.” 


The second campaign, which had for its immediate object 
the acquisition of the Duchy of Normandy, was an immense 
improvement on the first invasion. The preliminary steps 
were marked by the same foresight and careful preparation by 
sea and land. A fine, well-found army was raised, not a mere 
collection of armed men, but an organic body of troops, and 
the work was done throughout on sensible, businesslike prin- 











ciples. Henry did not land at Harfleur and march at once on 
Rouen. He disembarked at the mouth of the Touques, and 
having established a firm footing, proceeded to take systemati- 
cally, one after the other, the strongholds of the Duchy west 
of the Seine. Within six weeks, he mastered Caen and Bayeux ; 
by the end of the year, his hold was extended to Alencon, 
Falaise, and other towns. The operations continued through 
the winter; in the spring their area stretched as far as Cou- 
tances, and Cherbourg was invested at the end of March. A 
strong reinforcement from England joined the King, which 
enabled him to keep his brother Gloucester employed in the 
West; and by the middle of September, when Cherbourg 
fell, all the great fortresses except Mont St. Michel were 
reduced, and Ivry alone remained defiant in the eastern 
districts. All this was done methodically and solidly; and 
it was not until the resistance was practically extinguished 
that the King turned towards Rouen. That city had long 
warning, was strongly fortified, and defended by a large 
garrison. Coming up to the river towards the end of June, 
he was then in a position to effect the passage of the Seine 
and interpose between Rouen and Paris. That was done by 
attacking Pont de l’Arche, which surrendered in July; and as 
he had pontoons in his train, two bridges were soon at his 
disposal. The pontoons were simple and ingenious structures. 
Rectangular boats of tanned leather stretched on light wooden 
frames were launched, fastened to the banks, and anchored at 
intervals in the stream. Upon these were laid a flooring of 
stout planks, and the whole was solid enough to bear the 
troops and trains. Easily put together, the bridge was 
readily taken to pieces, folded up, packed, and carried with 
the army in carts. There was nothing, either in the 
shape of troops or appliances, to match those of this army. 
From Pont de VArche the King descended upon Rouen, 
which, after a stout defence, surrendered in January, 
1419, being forced to yield by famine. The reduction of 
Normandy and capture of Rouen are the greatest military 
exploits of King Henry; for although, after he had married 
his Kate and coined money in his own name, he took the field 
more than once, none of his campaigns equalled that which 
won him the title of Heir of France. Mr. Church, within his 
brief limits, has told well his interesting story, and to his 
estimate of the man we should not much demur; indeed, we 
can only regret that he did not expand his account of the final 
seven years of an exceptional monarch, who, after all, died in 
the middle of his career. Something like one who was so fore- 
casting, thorough, and firmly grounded on the facts as he was 
in his day, is what we now want, a little more iron under the 
velvet glove, but most of all a touch of his hardness where- 
with to temper the shrinking softness of our time. 


TWO NOVELS—AMERICAN AND FRENCH.* 

Ir has often been said, and said quite truly, that recent 
American art, both plastic and literary, shows various traces 
of French influence; but it is very easy to exaggerate their im- 
portance, for even in work where such influence is most clearly 
discernible, it betrays itself mainly in manner, and hardly at 
allin substance. During the past quarter of a century, the 
progress of American literature in all essential matters has 
been in the direction, of national individuality; we have for 
the first time an American school of writers, or rather, we have: 
two or three schools which bear every mark of being not 
acclimatised exotics, but indigenous products of the soil. Here, 
for example, are two recent novels, one by a distinguished 
American, the other by an equally distinguished Frenchman, 
and though there would be little profit in a detailed critical 
contrast between books which occupy hardly any common 
ground, it is interesting to place them side by side, because 
they do undoubtedly exhibit in a very striking manner the 
features which differentiate the imaginative literature of 
America from the imaginative literature of France. Passing 
from one book to the other is, in fact, nothing less than a 
change, not of surroundings merely, but of climate. 

In the work of Mr. W. D. Howells no thoughtful reader can 
have failed to observe a continuous deepening and widening 
of human interest. It may be said that the order of develop- 
ment in his prose is not unlike the order of development in 
Lord Tennyson’s verse. Both the American novelist and 





* (1) Annie Kilburn. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
——(2.) André Cornélis. Translated from the French of Paul Bourget by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, London: Spencer Blackett. 
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but essentially kindly Bohemian, Ralph Putney. ; 
brilliant. The defect of the ordinary clever comme hy 
is that we do not hear his cleverness, we on] tion 








the English poet were artists from the first ; but at first 
neither was anything more than an artist ; the gift of finished 
graceful expression preceded the acquisition of anything very 


“ae y hear about it. 
substantial to express. Such poems as “Adeline” and “ Recollec- out it; 


tions of the Arabian Nights” stand in the same relation to the 


author’s intellectual growth as that occupied by such sketches 
as A Foregone Conclusion and A Fearful Responsibility. Both 
poems and sketches may be described as life-school studies of 
single figures and single groups,—mere experiments in line, 
modelling, and colour, intended to train the mind and hand 
for the production of compositions which should have an 
interest more human and universal than that excited by skilful 
technique. The latest books of Mr. Howells have in them 
recognisable flesh and blood: his people do not elude us, as 
was their wont in the old days; we know them, and can, as it 
were, grasp their hands. He has, moreover, developed a 
remarkable gift of enabling us to see and realise the individual 
person not merely as an individual, but as a member of a 
society. In spite of his attention to detail—to what often 
seems even triviality of detail—he is often singularly suc- 
cessful in his suggestion of moral, intellectual, and emo- 
tional atmosphere; and his possession of this power is very 
noticeably manifest in Annie Kilburn. The full measure 
of his suceess in this respect can, of course, be gauged only 
by those who know the book; but every now and then we 
come across a little passage which, taken by itself, serves to 
indicate its nature. After eleven years spent in Rome with 
an invalid father, Miss Kilburn, after his death, comes back to 
her old home in the country towa of Hatboro’, Massachusetts. 
Some old friends of her girlhood call upon her, and entertain 
her with a discussion of the family affairs of the new minister 
at the Orthodox Church, a widower left with one little girl :— 
«««T don’t see what he expects to do with that little girl of his, 
without any mother, that way,’ said Mrs. Gerrish. ‘He ought to 
get married.’—‘ Perhaps he will, when he’s waited a proper time,’ 
suggested Mrs. Putney demurely.—‘ Well, his wife’s been the same 
as dead ever since the child was born. I don’t know what you call 
a proper time, Ellen,’ argued Mrs. Gerrish.—‘ I presume a minister 
feels different about such things,’ Mrs. Wilmington remarked in- 
dolently.—‘I don’t see why a minister should feel any different 
from anybody else,’ said Mrs. Gerrish. ‘It’s his duty to do it on 
his child’s account. I don’t see why he don’t have the remains 
brought to Hatboro’, anyway.’—They debated this point at some 
length, and they seemed to forget Annie. She listened with more 
interest than her concern in. the last resting-place of the minister’s 
dead wife really inspired. These old friends of hers seemed to have 
lost the sensitiveness of their girlhood without having gained 
tenderness in its place. They treated the affair with a nakedness 
that shocked her. In the country and in small towns people come 
face to face with life, especially women. It means marrying, 
child-bearing, household cares and burdens, neighbourhood gossip, 
sickness, death, burial, and whether the corpse looked natural. 
But ever so much kindness goes with their disillusion: they are 
blunted but not embittered.” 
This is very simple; it may, indeed, be called obvious; but it 
is in the selection of features of life which are at once obvious 
and significant that the true realist shows his skill. In a few 
sentences like those we have quoted, the sordid narrowness, 
the lack of fine quality, and withal the wholesome humanness 
of common life in such a town as Hatboro’, are all revealed to 
us. The woman who finds herself set down in this environ- 
ment may be best described as an American Dorothea Brooke, 
—less youthful, less beautiful, less winning than her English 
prototype, and altogether a much less warmly coloured and 
more superficially prosaic nature, but still essentially a 
Dorothea, with a large but vaguely outlined ground-plan of 
life, and all sorts of yearnings for t! at satisfaction of spirit 
which comes of triumphantly helpful service. For the story 
of her attempts, her failures, and ber successes—in which last 
she is not rich—readers must go the pages of what we think 
will seem to them, what it certainly seems to us, the very best 
book that Mr. Howells has written. He has certainly never 
-given us in one novel so many portraits of intrinsic interest. 
Annie Kilburn herself is a masterpiece of quietly veracious 
art,—the art which depends for its effect on unswerving fidelity 
to the truth of Nature; but because she is painted in low tones, 
she stands out from the canvas a little less distinctly than one 
or two of the other figures. Mr. Peck, the minister, is a striking 
character, a sort of Savonarola in home-spun. He is as 
enthusiastic in his way as Miss Kilburn is in hers; though 
while her enthusiasm is sanguine, his is sombre, and he has a 
firmer grasp of the facts of life, because he sets his face like a 
Hint against pleasant illusions. If the portrait of Mr. Peck 


be notably impressive, that of the clever, superficially cynical, 





but Putney’s clear-sighted, biting persiflage sparkles g 
coruscates for Mr. Howells’s readers, and is not left to “a 
accepted by them on vague report. Above all, we fee] that he 
is a human being, not a mere costumed machine for the turning 
out of epigrams; indeed, the main charm of Annie Kilbuy 
lies in the fact that it arouses and maintains our interest in the 
wholesome commonplaces of human nature and human “3 
perience of which we can never tire. i 


To pass from such a book to André Cornélis, is a change like 
that of passing from the sweet, cool airs of a country lane jn 
spring, to the closeness of a confined, sunless chamber. The 
book can be described at once briefly and adequately; for it 
is simply a retelling of the story of Hamlet as that story 
shapes itself in the mind of a Frenchman whose hero is not 
a dateless Dane, but a typical nineteenth-century habitant 
of the Parisian monde. André Cornélis tells his own story 
which begins with the event of his father’s mysterious 
murder in the room of a hotel, whither he has gone for a 
business interview with a stranger, who has disappeared, 
leaving no traces behind him. The next memorable date in 
the youth’s life is that of the marriage of his mother, 
a delicate, sensitive woman of the clinging type, to M. 
Jacques Termonde, a lifelong friend of her husband’s, 
who happened to be with her at the time of his death, 
and who since then has been her guide and adviser. Between 
André and his step-father there has slowly arisen a strong 
mutual antipathy; and as the youth grows into manhood, he 
gradually withdraws himself from his mother and her husband, 
and drifts into the dissipations, and worse than dissipations, of 
fast Parisian life. Only one link binds him to his post, and thisig 
the recollection of the vow, made in boyhood, to track out and 
hunt down the unknown murderer of his father. He has never 
freed himself from this self-imposed obligation, and yet he has 
done nothing to fulfil it; partly, no doubt, because allured from 
the vengeful quest by more sensuous attractions, but mainly 
because he knows not where to begin, and feels in the depth of 
his heart that it is folly to hope for success where the trained 
servants of the law have met with utter failure. Things are 
thus with him when he comes into possession of a packet of 
letters written by his father during the last four years of his 
life to an only sister to whom he was warmly attached. From 
these letters he learns that during the whole of this time, M. 
Cornélis had suspected the loyalty and honour of his friend 
Termonde; that he had been devoured with jealousy which 
seemed to have been not ill-founded, so far at least as Termonde 
was concerned; that he had come at last to entertain doubts 
even of his wife’s loyalty and purity; and that these suspicions 
had made his last days one long misery. Here surely is a 
clue, but what a terrible one! The police had been baffled not 
merely by the ingenuity of the criminal, but by the absence of 
a motive, for no one could be named who bore Cornélis ill-will, 
or who would profit by his death. The letters, however, 
suggest a motive which would be amply sufficient; but though. 
André has been in communication with the authorities, he dare, 
not, for the sake of his possibly innocent mother, place in their 
hands evidence which points to ber as an accomplice of her 
second husband. He determines to work alone, to watch both 
her and Termonde, and to wring from the criminal an implicit 
or explicit admission of guilt. From this point onward the 
tragic interest deepens with every chapter. André soon 
becomes convinced of his mother’s innocence, for he sees her 
in situations in which a sensitive, somewhat hysterical woman 
must, had she been guilty, have betrayed herself by word, or 
look, or gesture; but the inscrutable Termonde is not 
so easily fathomed. That his was not the hand which 
dealt the fatal blow, André knows, for he himself was 
with Termonde at the time the deed was done; but 
the mere physical alibi fails to prove that his was not 
the controlling mind. This is what André has to discover, 
and the story of the long tournament @ outrance between the 
cold, wary man of the world, and the feverishly impulsive 
modern Hamlet, with his traps to “catch the conscience” of 
the murderer—if murderer he be—is beyond all doubt masterly 
work of its kind. It is not our business to tell the story, only 
to indicate the nature and drift of it, and such indication has 
been sufficiently given. André Cornélis is a singularly skilful 
| book, an intensely interesting book. and a book which is devoid 
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of all overt nameable offence against bonos mores, whether we 
interpret mores a8 manners or morals; and yet it leaves such 
a bad taste in the mouth that we must feel that the skill has 
peen wasted, and that the interest is morbid. In the older 
Hamlet there is evil enough, but we have glimpses of blue sky 
and the sweet breath of open spaces ; here we are cramped up 
as in the confessional or the prison cell, and inhale only the 
atmosphere of crime. If Annie Kilburn and André Cornélis 
can be considered as in any way representative of contem- 
porary imaginative literature in the United States and in 
France—and we think they may fairly be so considered—the 
fear that American fiction is becoming unwholesomely Galli- 
cised is, to say the least, an exaggerated alarm. 





MR. RODEN NOEL’S NEW POEM.* 

Mr. NoEL’s poem is a plea, to put the matter briefly, for 
belief,—belief, that is, in the moral government of the world. 
His conception of his hero is in itself, it may be said, a potent 
argument on his side. The Faust of legend was a mortal who 
bargained away his eoul for power and pleasure ; the “‘ modern 
Faust” is an inquirer whom the troubles and disorders of the 
world perplex, reinforced as they are in their attacks on his 
faith by the disturbing forces of his own lower nature. The 
difference is immense, and it is difference in the sense of an 
advance. The Hvil Spirit may, indeed, use something of the 
game reasoning to both. He may point out to both the number- 
less wrongs that go unpunished and unredressed in human 
life,as proof that there cannot be One who wills the thing that 
is right, or that, if he be, he is powerless to effect it; but he 
appeals to very diverse feelings and motives in the one and in 
the other. He who is bargaining for selfish enjoyment is 
naturally anxious to be convinced that the price he is paying 
for it is nothing,—for what matters the future of the soul if 
there is no God? But his successor, if, indeed, he be a suc- 
cessor at all, is convinced against his will. He wants to 
believe in an order of righteousness, though there are moments, 
known to many besides him, if not to all, when he does not 
want to believe. His scepticism is essentially unselfish. If he 
disbelieves, it is mainly because his human sympathies are so 
intolerably wounded by what he sees and hears of the miseries 
of his race. Who can doubt that the change which has turned 
the old Faust into the new is a movement towards faith ? 

The plan of the poem ia this. In the first book we have a 
picture of the happy, undoubting child; in the second we see 
the youth who has seen the cities and thoughts of many men, 
and who, settling down in a home of his own, is visited by a 
grievous sorrow in the loss of an only child. Then follow 
three books, bearing the common title of “ Disorder,” in which 
he relates his experiences of life, the miseries and wrongs 
which he himself witnesses, or which Satan urges upon him, 
to prove the dreadful thesis that there is no power on the side 
of good. Finally, in the sixth book. comes the answer. There 
is an “order” behind and above the disorder. There is a life 
in which the wrongs of earth are redressed; and even here, in 
the faith, devotion, and courage of good men and women, there 
are witnesses to the power that works for righteousness. 

It may well be that such a treatment of the theme as has 
been here sketched can hardly be dramatic. Dramatic, cer- 
tainly, the Modern Faust is not. Indeed, it loses much, 
we cannot but think, from the want of a distinct personality. 
The old Faust was at least definite; his modern representa- 
tive is a vague being, whom we fail to realise as a human 
creature. We catch a glimpse of him in the first book as a 
child :— 

“A cherub form, advancing all alone, 
With golden-curled head, unashamed young face.” 
The youth is perhaps less clearly figured, though we read 
how, under the palms,— 
“He whispered with a beautiful lithe maid, 
Who wore red flowers in her hair’s dark braid ;” 
and finally, driven by Fate from this paradise, met with— 
«A blonder fere, 
His faithful, life companion, dear 
And beautiful.” 
After this he becomes, so to speak, a voice, very eloquent, but 
not always clearly distinguishable from other voices around. 
The Satan of the poem is, says the author in his preface, 
“chiefly, though not entirely, the man’s worse self.” We have 
some reminiscence of the ruined archangel in these lines :— 





« And stilla grandeur outraged, and defiled 
Sat throned upon the ruin-countenance, 
On the large god-front, broadly reared and high, 
Like some pale crag, some temple wall, shagged over 
With thickets of dull hair; on loose lewd lips 
Dwelt Cruelty, Pride, arrogant Disdain, 
While hard Hate glared from cavernous green eyes, 
Unchallenged owner, with immense Despair; 
Save when some lurid Passion smouldered sullen, 
Or flared infernal.” 
But this vision disappears, and we have a “cynic-sneering 
modern gentleman” who talks very much in the style of the 
ordinary pessimist, though with far more than ordinary force. 
It will easily be believed that the range of topics of which 
the poet speaks through various voices, good and evil, is 
nothing less than vast. The miseries of great cities, social 
inequalities, worldliness in the Church (typified by a happily 
quite impossible Bishop), socialism, demagogism, the mysterious 
problem of hereditary evil, are among the subjects discussed, 
and sometimes with a startling plainness of language. (We 
have referred to the range of subjects of which the “poet” 
speaks, but it should be stated that Mr. Noel uses prose 
when it seems better suited than verse to the subject in 
hand.) It is even possible that the advocatus diaboli may 
seem to have more to say than the advocatus Dei, and to say 
it more vigorously. And indeed, it is, in one sense, an in- 
sufficient answer to the long and terrible indictment that is 
laid against life, to point to a few conspicuous examples of 
heroic goodness. The real answer lies in the faith in the 
unseen, the eternal, once revealed in the Perfect Man, and 
still to be traced in the more or less perfect after-types of 
him :— 
«« The God in us, with God who is in the world, 
Perchance electeth from eternity 
Time-process, evil relative, for ends 
Of grander good, beyond us, absolute ; 
But here we falter, 
Grope darkling, and surmise with bated breath : 
Yet our deep Best will justify the Lord : 
How strengthen thews of any champion, 
Save through the powerful antagonist ? 
Civilisations only fall to ruin, 
That richer may be reared from their decay ; 
From chaos ever nobler order grows. 
Who repents 
Hath God behind him, and the World-Idea, 
To uplift him when he fails ; a mother holds 
Her child, who falling, learns at length to walk. 
Even that awful Shade, that made for Death, 
Changing resolves itself to Life at length: 
Trust only in the sound, strong Heart of all! 
Nor only Reason, Love belongs to God : 
Our Human sunders; our Divine wil! blend. 
Evil and good are complemental; moro 
I know not; but there is a Deep beyond, 
In the Abysmal Spirit. . . . Hide your eyes 
Before the mystery of mysteries!’ . . . 
He shading his, that sought the Infinite, 
I droop mine, blinded with the blaze of light : 
Methought now all the innocent victim-blood 
Streamed with the Lord’s upon the holy rood: 
I saw, and worshipped; I believed in God... . 


Mr. Noel has done in this poem no small service to the cause 
which he champions. We cannot leave his volume without 
expressing our sense of the remarkable beauty of the first of 
the minor poems, “To my Mother.” 


” 





MR. BESANT’S LAST NOVEL* 
Wuat Dorothy Forster is to “the °45,” Mr. Besant’s new 
historical novel, For Faith and Freedom, is to the miserable 
and shameful episodes of Monmouth’s Rebellion and the 
Bloody Assize. Again the author has chosen to tell the 
greater portion of his story by the lips of a woman, and 
again the lesser part in the narrative falls to the share of a 
true lover, who does not win the fair, high-souled conscience- 
ruled, courageous heroine, whose unhesitating convictions 
and artless narrow-mindedness Jend to her self-portraiture 
the individuality and realism in which Mr. Besant is without 
a rival among modern novelists. The two young women differ 
widely, in rank, in surroundings, in person, in modes of 
thought and speech, in experience and in destiny; but Mr. 
Besant is the equal and impartial interpreter of each, and 
he wraps them both around with such an atmosphere of 
purity and piety, that the cruelty and coarseness, the 
tyranny, hypocrisy, fanaticism, and crime, which contribute 
to the story of Dorothy Forster and the story of Alice 





* A Modern Faust. By the Hon. Rolen Noel. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co, 1883, : 


* For Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. Loudon: Chatto and Windus, 
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Eykyn, leave the fair image of the one and the other all 
undimmed and spotless. Yet are they perfectly true; their 
actions are consistent, their speech is living, they are beings of 
their time; as art-products, they have the distinctness and 
solidity of a master-sculptor’s work, and they possess that 
spark of human nature which is of no epoch, but of all the 
ages. 

A strong point of distinction between Mr. Besant and other 
writers who have given us historical novels of late years, is 
that he works from the inside of his subject. While he is at 
the work, he is of the time; he cuts himself adrift from 
the after-experience of the events he is narrating, he is 
never betrayed into a whisper of nineteenth-century knowledge, 
he never slips into a nineteenth-century mode of thought or 
aspiration, whether he be dealing with the higher or the lower 
order among those whom he is portraying. Itis this Defoe-like 
directness and detachment which make his historical novels 
so stirring and fascinating; he casts them all within the spirit 
and the possibility of their epochs, absolutely avoiding the 
attitude of comment and contrast. Even Mr. Charles Reade’s 
fine story of The Cloister and the Hearth fails to convince as 
Dorothy Forster and For Faith and Freedom convince, because 
the reader feels all the time that, sound as the study is, the 
book is the outcome of long contemplation of a remote period 
by a modern mind impressed with the constant sense of con- 
trast. In Mr. Besant’s case there is nothing of the kind; 
whether he writes in the person of Alice Eykyn or Humphrey 
Challis, he is of the time. The hardships of the wayfaring of 
those days are not more matter of course and untouched by 
any prescience of modernity than is the record of the house- 
hold life of the minister’s family, the stolidly narrated tale of 
the arbitrary administration and the brutal punishments of 
so-called justice, the record of that slavery in the planta- 
tions beyond seas into which the English prisoners of 
James IL., like the Irish prisoners of Cromwell, were sold by 
the courtiers and Court ladies to whom they were given on the 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the raging enmity 
that reigned between the Church of England and Dissent. In 
reality, the story of Monmouth is much more ghastly and 
terrible than the story of the Scots’ Lords; but it is far less 
noble and pathetic, and it shows us no such figure as that of 
the gallant and pious Earl of Derwentwater. Mr. Besant 
could not make a hero out of Monmouth, and he has very 
wisely given him only one appearance in this heart-stirring 
story ; while he does not bring into sight at all the cruel and 
contemptible King who put his own kin to death with the 
avidity of a Tudor, and had not even the palliating quality 
of good manners. Monmouth’s one appearance is very brilliant 
and thrilling; the infatuation of the West-Country folk; the 
elation of the Dissenting sects, who hailed him as their deliverer 
from Prelacy; the innocent fervour of the beautiful Alice 
Eykyn, as she is lifted up to stand on the Duke’s boot—(as 
the glee-maiden in The Fair Maid of Perth stood on the 
wretched Rothsay’s)—the fanaticism of Alice’s father, which 
renders him as blind to the danger as he is indifferent to the 
hardships incurred by his wife and daughter; the high hope 
and fatal miscalculation of Humphrey Challis (who, in his 
devotion to a doomed cause and a worthless leader, and in the 
minor key of his narrative, reminds us of Henry Esmond),—all 
form a picture full of living interest of the brief triumph of 
Monmouth ere he and his rabble marched away to the bloody 
rout of Sedgemoor. Itis with the terrible fate of Monmouth’s 
adherents that Mr. Besant deals, in a narrative which, were 
any such historical judgment in doubt, would do for James II. 
and Judge Jeffreys what Macaulay plumed himself upon 
having done for Barére. 

The fair Puritan, Alice Eykyn, is as finely drawn as Dorothy 
Forster, her opposite in many ways, but akin to her in purity, 
obedience, single-mindedness, and the courage that carries the 
fanatic’s daughter through trials of a far sterner kind than 
Dorothy’s, though not to so poignant an ending. Her mother, 
too, the devoted wife whose labours—whereby she feeds her 
husband, while the others, herself included, are at starvation- 
point—are not even noted by the fanatic for whom she lives, 
with whom she dies ; the father whose merciless godliness sends 
his only son adrift in early boyhood, and yet who holds the hearts 
of all belonging to him subject by strong bonds of love and 
confidence ; and Barnaby, the runaway son,—what friends have 
we here! And Sir Christopher Challis, Humphrey’s grand- 
uncle, and Mr. Boscorel, the time-serving, dilettante parson, 








whose son, Benjamin, is the villain of the book,—what a repre- 
sentative group they help to compose! “At the mere 
remembrance of Sir Christopher,” writes Alice Eykyn, “I am 
fain to lay down my pen and to weep, as for one whose good- 
ness was unsurpassed, and whose end was undeserved. Good 
works, I know, are rags, and men cannot deserve the mercy of 
God by any merits of their own; but a good man—a man 
whose heart is full of justice, mercy, virtue, and truth—is so 
rare a creature, that when there is found such a one, his 
salvation seems assured. Is it not wonderful that there are 
among us so many good Christians, but so few good men?” 
Alice’s own experience gives her question great weight and 
pertinence, and she draws Sir Christopher with a fond, 
delicate, discerning hand. Robin Challis, who woos Alice 
Eykyn early, and weds her late in the story, is the least 
remarkable and impressive of the three “boys” who are 
Alice’s companions in childhood. All three fall in love with 
her, and when the terrible trouble of the time swoops down on 
hall and cottage alike, the rivalry between Robin Challis 
and Benjamin Boscorel brings about a situation of the highest 
dramatic quality. We do not recall, in all the author's 
previous writings, any series of incidents, any scenes that come 
up to the agonising confidence between Robin’s mother and 
Alice, when Benjamin comes, in all the exultant wickedness of 
his nature, to cheat the unhappy mother and the poor betrayed 
girl into the belief that only by Alice’s marrying him then and 
there can he (Benjamin) be induced to exercise the power he 
possesses of saving Robin’s life. Anything more pathetic than 
the heart-broken conviction of both women that never, never 
will the son and lover forgive them, has not, we think, been 
written in fiction, or anything more startling than the mar- 
riage, the revelation, Alice’s escape from her husband, and her 
falling into the hands of the kidnapper, Penne, of Bristol,—a 
truly amazing scoundrel,in depicting whom Mr. Besant has 
given vent to the humour which is always sure to be found 
somewhere about in everything that he writes. The adven- 
tures of Penne’s victims, winding up with the punishment of 
Penne after so comprehensive and characteristic a fashion as 
that which Barnaby devises, afford Mr. Besant an opportunity 
of describing the frightful oppression and barbarity of the 
“planters” in the West Indian Islands, with a fullness of 
detail and local colour which testifies to the thoroughness of 
his studies. The place and the period are reproduced with 
art-concealing art. The atmosphere of the book is necessarily 
one of violence and cruelty ; the writer tempers it by the lofty 
sweetness of Alice’s, and the pensive philosophy of Humphrey’s 
character. The gaol and the stocks, the “cat” and the cart- 
tail, are ever-present, and the overseer’s whip, which is the 
device on the cover of the book, is only a tropical variety of 
the instrument resorted to in England, in those bad old times, 
both in public and in private, with hideous ferocity and 
frequency. 

The gem of the book is Alice Eykyn’s brother. Barnaby is not 
a type; he is an individual of a sort that Defoe, or Smollett, or 
Captain Marryat.in a later day and at his best, might have 
drawn, an optimist somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s swashbuckler, whose familiar phrase of cheer is, 
“Courage, comrades! the devil is dead !”—uttered especially on 
occasions when the devil seemed to be very much alive indeed. 
Barnaby is withal an entirely fresh, original, and living person, 
in his roughness, his animalism, his shrewdness, his unconscious 
heroism, his filial and fraternal devotion, manifested with 
supreme unconcern at the imminent risk of his life, his entire 
indifference to pain, danger, hardship, suffering of every kind, 
his readiness of resource, his rollicking humour, his absolutely 
irreverent mind, coarse appetites, forgiving, unscrupulous 
nature, readiness to kill, blunted conscience, and big, tender 
heart. Barnaby in the plantation at Barbadoes, and Barnaby 
dragging the cart, with his insensible father in it, into the 
recesses of the heath where the fugitives find shelter after the 
rout of Monmouth’s army, are two pictures in which the 
discriminating and critical among Mr. Besant’s readers will 
recognise achievements of note. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


There are good things in the March number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine, yet on the whole it has a dull and spiritless 
look. But for the papers on “ Leeds ” and “ Kensington Palace,” and 
the conclusion of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s carefully written story, 
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«The House of the Wolf,” we should have said it was decidedly 
unreadable. There is cleverness, of course, in Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s “ Sant’ Ilario,”’ but it is not his best sort of cleverness. 
Rather singularly, Mr. Traill’s “ Et Cetera,” which is usually the 
weakest point of the English Illustrated, is this month almost the 
strongest. The two concluding paragraphs in it, on Irish “bulls” 
and the growth of Wordsworth’s influence, are both bright and 
full of information. 

Mr. Charles W. Wood is conducting the Argosy too much on the 
same lines as the late Mrs. Henry Wood. Could he not make 
some new departure, or introduce some fresh blood into the 
magazine? In the March number, his own description of 
Vesuvius, under the title “In Sunny Climes,” is the only paper 
that can be at all regarded as even of average interest. 


The Woman’s World steadily improves, we are glad to say. There 
is nothing that is really weak in the March number, although Mr. 
Arthur Marvell’s roundel might have been dispensed with, and 
Miss Ella Curtis’s short story of “10.30 p.m.,” pretty as it is 
in an old-fashioned way, is rather thin. The articles on “The 
Birthplace of Angelica Kauffman,” “Georges Ohnet,”’ ‘The 
Marriage of the Emperor of China,” and “ The Fall of Paganism,” 
are, each in its own way, thoroughly readable, and in other 
respects admirable; while Miss Shaw, in her article on Pérez 
Galdos, introduces the readers of the Woman’s World to an author 
who to most of them will be a stranger. But is Mr. Wilde not in 
danger of neglecting woman’s work, in the social and charitable 
senses ? 

The contents of the March number of Atalanta are excellent 
and varied. Among the miscellaneous articles, we note as excep- 
tionally good, Miss Mabel Robinson’s “ Children in Italian Sculp- 
ture.” The serial fiction, contributed chiefly by Mrs. Walford, 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, and Mr. Julian Corbett, has reached a very 
high standard of excellence indeed. But is not Mr. Norris rather 
too Thackerayan or quasi-Thackerayan a writer for the readers of 
Atalanta to appreciate ? 

The March number of Scribner’s Magazine has the air of 
solidity rather than of distinction. It is evident that Mr. R. 
Louis Stevenson’s “'The Master of Ballantrae” will be his most 
ambitious and most sericus venture in the field of fiction. Mr. 
W. B. Scott’s article on Treves, under the title of “A German 
Rome,” is brightly written and brightly illustrated, while a great 
amount of information has been packed into an article on “ The 
Railway Mail Service.” Surely “Some of Wagner’s Heroes and 
Heroines” are a trifle too fleshy and Rubensesque. 

Mr. Scott Keltie has at last brought the Statesman’s Year-Book 
(twenty-sixth annual publication) to such a pitch of perfection 
as regards arrangement, variety of contents, and accuracy in 
points of detail, that it can hardly be improved. We are even 
unable, thanks to Mr. Keltie’s vigilant editing, to criticise the 
volume, as we have done for a year or two back. All that we can 
now suggest is, that he should not allow it to run beyond one 
thousand pages, and that he should condense somewhat more than 
he has yet done, the purely political information he supplies. 
The tables of statistics prefixed to the Statesman’s Year-Book are a 
multum in parvo of the most useful knowledge. 

Turning-Points in the Lives of Eminent Christians. By Mary E. 
Beck. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Miss Beck does not always give 
us exactly what she promises ; indeed, often she has not the means 
of doing so. She gives a little sketch, for instance, of Cyprian of 
Carthage, and in the course of it tells us that up to the age of 
forty-five he was a heathen. But of the turning-point she can tell 
us nothing. What made him change? That is a secret which he 
never revealed. The “turning-point” of Ambrose of Milan is 
even more obscure. Was he or was he not “ converted,” to use the 
language which Miss Beck, we presume, would employ, when the 
people clamoured for his appointment as Bishop? Augustine tells 
more about himself, and the modern saints whose names appear in 
this volume are able to fix the moments of their change with great 
precision. We are not sure that the more recent experience is the 
more valuable. Anyhow, there is some interesting matter in this 
volume. 


The Gospel of St. Matthew in Sinkang-Formosan. Edited from 
Gravius’s Edition of 1661, by Rev. W. Campbell. (Triibner and 
Co.)—This is an interesting record of a long-past work. About 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Reformed Church of 
Holland carried on a mission in Formosa. The mission was swept 
out of existence after some thirty years by a Chinese invasion, to 
be recalled to activity under different guidance twenty-three 
years ago. But this work, surviving in a single copy, preserved 
in the Library of the University of Leyden, remains to testify to 
the zeal with which it was once carried on. The editor, who is 
himself engaged in missionary work, hopes by republishing it to 
rouse the interest of the Dutch Church of to-day. It would be a 





happy though long-postponed fulfilment of the translator’s wish 
to benefit the Formosan people. The original seems never to have 
reached them, for the Chinese invasion took place while it was 
actually passing through the press. It would be interesting to 
know—but we do not see any information on this point in the 
preface—what resemblance the Formosan of the translation (it is 
in the Sinkang dialect) bears to the spoken language. 

Lectures on the Originand Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by Celtic 
Heathendom. By John Rhys. (Williams and Norgate.)—It would 
be rude to pass by this learned book without notice. As for a 
review, that would be a task which is certainly beyond our powers, 
and which probably very few persons besides Professor Rhys 
himself could undertake. Such inspection as we have been able 
to give to it—it contains the Hibbert Lectures of 1886—has shown 
us the vastness of the author’s accumulations of curious knowledge. 
He seems to find a way through the labyrinth, and to make out 
that these strange legends and myths do actually furnish an 
illustration of his subject; but the average reader will probably 
find himself much perplexed. The subjects of the six lectures are 
“The Gaulish Pantheon,” “The Zeus of the Insular Celts,” “The 
Culture Hero” (two), “The Sun Hero,” and “ Gods, Demons, and 
Heroes.” 

Real People. By Marian Wilcox. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
Senora Villena ; and Gray: an Oldhaven Romance. Same author and 
publisher.—Miss Wilcox, who describes herself as a “ Counselor- 
at-Law ”—(we hope that novel-writing is not as fatal to professional 
success across the Atlantic as it is here)—has given us here two 
pleasant volumes. In Real People, the first story tells us of the 
wooing of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Diaz, under the title of “A 
Spanish-American Engagement.” This gives us a curious picture 
of one phase of Spanish life—the Diaz family is of Cuban origin— 
the position of unmarried women. In Sefiora Vellena, the story is 
carried on, only now it is Teresa, sister to Gloria (now Mrs. 
Vincent), who takes the principal place. We do not quite under- 
stand all Miss Wilcox’s characters—Bertram Brown, in the first 
book, is especially enigmatic—but she gives them a striking 
personality. 

Indian Fairy-Tales. By Mark Thornhill. (Hatchards.)—These 
fairy-tales, which Mr. Thornhill, he tells us, “collected,” are 
really charming. 'The volume contains five long and five short 
stories, and some dozen or so morsels, so to speak, of folk-lore, as 
Mr. Thornhill describes them. Here is a specimen, briefly told, of 
the last. Three wise men disputed as to their relative knowledge. 
As they talked, they came to the bones of a dead tiger. “I can 
join these bones,” said one, and the tiger’s skeleton was fitted 
together. The second uttered a spell, and the skeleton was clothed 
with flesh and skin. The third made it alive, whereupon “it 
rose up and devoured the three learned men,” and people con- 
cluded, when they heard it, that “the most learned men are not 
always the wisest.” ‘The Perfumer’s Daughter,” with its wild 
flight of fancy—the “Arabian Nights” contains nothing to com- 
pare with it—is perhaps the best of the longer stories. ‘“ The 
Magic Horse,” too, is very good. These and the shorter stories 
bear, of course, a certain resemblance to those with which we are 
already familiar ; but they have a charm of their own. 

St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Howard Heber 
Evans, B.A. (Nisbet and Co.)—We have not been able hitherto 
to agree with the speculations of Mr. Evans about the authorship 
of New Testament books. They seemed to us, to speak plainly, 
a little, and even more than a little, paradoxical. Now he 
marshals his arguments in defence of a position which is generally 
taken by orthodox critics. He chiefly relies on the resemblances 
between the Apocalypse and the Gospel. St.John was admittedly 
the author of the first, and Mr. Evans maintains, in view of these 
resemblances, that he is the “only possible author of the Fourth 
Gospel.” 

The Workless, the Thriftless, and the Worthless. By Francis Peek. 
(Isbister.)—Mr. Peek here republishes two articles which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review, and attracted at the time much atten- 
tion from those who had studied the difficult problem of the 
“unemployed.” <A charitable committee in every parish to do in 
detail, and with the best means of information, the excellent work 
in which the much-maligned Charity Organisation Society has 
shown the way, is one great remedy. Mendicant colonies, as 
established in Holland and Germany, are another means of 
combating this gigantic evil. 

We have received the fourth volume of The Henry Irving Shake- 
speare, edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This volume contains King Henry V., The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Much Ado about Nothing, is You Like It, 
and Twelfth Night. Mr. Marshall announces that he has 
secured the help of Messrs. A. Wilson Verity and A. Symons. 
We do not wish to speak unkindly of a work on which, as is 
evident, a large amount of money and labour is expended, and 
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which in many respects is all that could be desired. But surely | Colburn’s Magazine.—The Woman’s World. 
there is a want of judgment in such footnotes as these, in one of | Journal.—The Monthly Packet.—<A 1.” 
the Dogberry scenes :—“ Exhibition, used blunderingly as = ‘ per- | Magazine.—The Quiver.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunda 
mission.’” “ Burglary, a blunder for ‘perjury.’” Surely people who | —The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—8t 
read Shakespeare do not want to be told such things. Such notes | Harper’s Young People. , 
In the “ Bankside 
Edition” of Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakec- 
speare, edited by Appleton Morgan (Triibner and Co., London; 
Shakespeare Society of New York), we have The Taming of a 
Shrew. The editor prints on the opposite pages A Pleasant 
Conceited Historie, called “The Taming of a Shrew,” published in | Brewer (J. 8.), Elementary Engineering, cr 8vo 


would be an affront even in a school edition. 





1574, which he believes to be an early work of Shakespeare. 





Stele. 
—The Sun.—Chambers’s 
—Good Words.—Cassell’s 


y at Home, 
Nicholas,— 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_. 


Baker (T. B. L.), War and Crime, 870 o..ssccscscceccscesseescesas (Longmans) 12/ 
. 2/6 
++-+-(Macmillan) 20 


ececeee sons CEs 
Charnock (R. 8.), Nuces Etymologice, or 8vo (Lock wood) 2/0 





piace. Te we SE S8996n0b0seasseeenescattnnvens (Triibner) 10/6 

We may mention, as also published by the New York Shakespeare yn 4 nerd ee ee oe Pere esheesed (Sonnenschein) 6.9 
‘ ‘ 4 5 5 ; arks ee 

Society, The Construction and Types of Shakespeare’s Verse, as Seen | Emerson (P. H.), uaiaane Shahi, 2 oe se seeees tpivens -" 
in “Othello”? §# ©. | Serar6 CW.) Bronchi and Pulmonary Blood-Vessela.4to 7 s 5) 


The reader will find some entertainment, commended at least | Fletcher (G.), Character Studies in Macbeth, cr 8v0 ...... 
by a certain novelty of form and matter, in four volumes which 
bear the common title of Japan in Days of Yore, and are introduced 


to the English public by Mr. Walter Denning, the publishers being 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co., who seem to have a specialty 
for Japanese books. (These volumes are somewhat more Euro- 
peanised in aspect than the last that we noticed from the same 
source.) The four are “The Life of Miyamoto Musaslir” (in 
two parts), “ Human Nature in a Variety of Aspects,” and 
“ Wounded Pride and How it was Healed.” 

The late Dr. Wagner’s useful abridgment of Professor Coning- 
ton’s Hneid of Virgil (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; G. Bell and Sons) 
appears in separate volumes, or, if it be preferred, in volumes 
containing two books each. After all that has been done for Virgil, 
there is nothing, so far as we know, that supersedes the work of 
Conington. No English scholar studied him more lovingly and 
understood him more thoroughly. When the original is not avail- 
able, this abridgment, itself by an “eminent hand,’ may be 
recommended without hesitation. 

The Bodleian Library in 1882-7. (Oxford.)—This is the report of 
Bodley’s Librarian, and is, we need hardly say, an interesting 
document. After a brief sketch of the past history of the Library, 
Mr. Nicholson goes on to speak of recent growth, &c. At the end of 


January, 1885, it contained 432,477 volumes, of which number 26,318 | 


were manuscripts. But it is explained that a volume often means 
many different works bound in the same covers. Readers will often 


have had experience of this. Indeed, we have here an estimate | 


that there must be as many as 1,250,000 title-pages. The present 
growth is nothing less than enormous. In the three years ending 
December, 1887, the additions were 141,310. Deduct 4,000 as 
having come in January, 1885, and add, say, 50,000 for 1888, and 


| 
we get a probable total! on December 31st, 1888, of 624,787. The | V A N 
total will probably be doubled by the end of the century. The | 


prospect is appalling. It is satisfactory to learn that the re- 


} 

| 

lations between the Library and the publishers are most satis- | 
| 


factory. It is never necessary to bring an action at law. We | 
see that University and Jesus Colleges have had the good sense to | 
place their manuscripts in the Bodleian. Some interesting details 
are given of expenditure and labour. The Library has not escaped 
the effects of depression, All Souls’ College being unable to con- 
tinue its contribution (it is gratifying to be told that an unnamed | 
member of the College sent £100). The total revenue for 1887 was 
less than £3,000. Is there another £8,000 that does so much ? 
Booxs on Law.—London Government under the Local Government 
Act, 1888. By J. F. B. Firth, M.P., and Edgar R. Simpson, LL.M. 
(Knight and Co.) The Local Government Act, County Electors’ 
Act, 1888, The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. By Walter C. 
Ryde, M.A., and E. Lewis Thomas, M.A. (Butterworths.) The 
Anglo-Indian Codes. Elited by Whiteley Stokes, D.C.L. Vol. II. 
* Adjective Law.” (Clarendon Press.) Possession in the Common 
Li. Parts I. and II., by Frederic Pollock, M.A.; Part IIL., by 
R. 8S. Wright, B.C.L. (Clarendon Press.) The Principles of 
Estoppel. By Michael Cababé. (W. Maxwell and Son.) 
MAGAZINES AND SertAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which 
is an original etching by F. Slocombe, entitled “A Spring Day.” 
—The Magazine of Art—The English Illustrated Magazine.—The 
Scottish Art Review.—No. 9 of Artistic Japan.—Art and Literature. 
—Illustrations.—The Theological Monthly.—The Anglican Church 
Magazine.—The Homiletic Magazine—The Month.—The Homilist.— 
The Ezpositor—The Sword and Trowel.—The Journal of Education. 
—The Hospital.—The Classical Review.—The Archeological Review. 
—North-Country Lore and Legend.—The County Council Magazine. 
—The Asclepiad.—The Library.—The Westminster Review.—The 
Century.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Temple Bar.— 
—The Argosy.—The Scots Magazine.—The Irish Monthly.—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.—The North American Re- 
view.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Magazine.—Tinsley’s 
Journal.—London Society —The Naval and Military Magazine.— 























+«(Churchill) 21/0 
i -.(Lon, 26 
Forbes (L. R.), Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome, 12m0 .........ccececceses (Nelson) ae 
Fowle (K.), Addresses on the Seven Last Worde, 12mo ..... -(W. Smith Y 5 
Gardiner (S, R.), History of Great Civil War, Vol. If., 8vo “flongmsast 24/9 
Hamilton (D. J.), Text-Book of Pathology, Vol. I., 870 ............ M o 
















: x OF F. (Macmillan) 25/ 
Hughes (H. P.), Social Christianity, cr 8vo ...............(Hodder oe 
Marsh (J. B.), Lady Godiva, ef 8¥0 o.scsso.c0, Rete mas 8 eee) 38 
Newman (J.), Queer Scenes of Railway Life, cr 8vo -..(Wyman) te 
Rees (J. R ), Brotherhood of Letters, 12m0..........ccccsccecssessseesccece (K. Stock) 4/6 
Russell (D.), Hidden in my Heart, 12m0 000.00... .eccccce ceseeeeeceecee (S. Bla :kett) 2”) 
Smetham (H.), Sketches, Prose and Rhyme (Roper & Drowley) 60 
Sunday and Recreation, cr 8vo. (Ropers & Farran) 3/6 
Symons (A.', Days and Nights, cr 8vo ‘ s+ese-ee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Tales cf the Seven Deadly Sins, by ** Conf tes,” cr 8v0 (Routledge) 2/6 
Titmarsh (B.), Shakespeare’s Skull and Falstaff’s Nose, 12mo . Stock) 2/6 
Todd (J.), Protestant Episcopacy in Great Britain, 8¥0 ...sc.ce....c0-+. (Nisbet) 15/0 


Vogel (J.), Anno Domini 2000, cr 8vo 
Wilson (F. J.), House that Jack Built, in Diversified Consideration (Reeves) 3/6 











{ Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


} W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
| Physicians {JG a. G@  OORKHILL, M.B., 
M.RB.O.S. Eng. (Resident), 


| 
SMEDLEY'S. | 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a weck, 


MATLOCE. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


| 
Cutalogues free on application. 


| LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Heaith. 











| ‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 





Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, with —— Illustrations. 


U 8, 
| And HOWto PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
| With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R M.s., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth, 
| Press NOTICE. 
“This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers, 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
| given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 
E Y E S. ‘interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates to 
| the choice of spectacles.’’—Health. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers. 
| Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Browning, 35 
, Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8.W., and 63 Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocca 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps iu 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches azd Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARE. 


OUR 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


DENT and CO, 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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OSLER’'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| GENUINE ONLY 


SUTTON’S | DIRECT FROM 
‘SUTTON AND 


SEEDS. | READING. 


FPricep Lists Post-FREE. 








SONS, 





THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 


NATIONAL 
PR OvI D E N T ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0(0. 
| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
| terms. 
; N ST I T U T I O N - | 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 











OT | These Baths were founded in the First Century 
H by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
| ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
M | N ERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR ] N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
oO F BATH lthe words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
e Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. : . 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 
“ #9) TIBERTY’”’ CASHMERE. 
L | B E R T Y In “ Liberty ’’ Colours, and all Shades, 
RT Soft, light, and durable. 
A Price 21s. and 25s. per p'ece of 9 yards, 
F AB R i cs 26 inches wide. Patterns post-free. 
pte se a - — 
| VALLEY CASHMERE. 
SPECIALITIES A new make of Soft Cloth. Very durable, 
For Dresses and Furniture. Suit ible for Spring Gowns, 
Patterns post-free, j 47 in. wide. Price 3s. 3d. per yard. 
In Colours and Black. Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO.) REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








PPINGHAM S¢CHOO L. 


An EXAMINATION will take place in the Schoolroom at UPPINGHAM 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 16th and 17th, 1889, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS :— 

Two not exceeding in value £70 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £50 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £30 per annum each, 
tenable at the School for three years. 5 

Candidates must send in their Names, with testimonials to character, aud a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head-Master by March 31st, 18:9. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March 3lst, 1589. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREHE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, willOPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 

nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 

the Lord Bishop of Guildford (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (He»d-Master of Winchester 

College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member cf 

the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


RIGHTON COLLE G EB. 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Heap-MAsteER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
BE. A. A. SPENCER, Eeq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
H¥EAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Erq., M.A. 











The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters, 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Numbers limited. Subjects taken :—French, 
German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
4iood Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
tion, held simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will te awarded at Rossall, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classical 
or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

_ Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN I mtrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 




















CIRENCESTER. 
, Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Clas3-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 


PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND aud GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 

I | HRILE Y FU Y 


COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
HAILEY BURY on APRIL 3rd and 4th :— 


Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Four Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years, 


The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who were abovo 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on January Ist, 1839, one, or at the most two, being 
tenable on the Modern side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on January Ist last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern side. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the MASTER, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by March 27th, that accommodation may be secured. 


Broxbourne, G.E.R. (3 miles), and Hertford, G.N.R. (2$ miles), are the 
nearest Railway Stations, 


March, 1889. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 

PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 
“CLERICOS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE will be 
VACANT at the end of the Present Session by the resignation of Professor 
Henry Morley. It is intended by the Quain Trustees to assign upwards of £500 
a year to the promotion of English studies in the College, of which £350 will be 
set apart asa salary for the Professor. The Professor will receive, in addition, 
the usual share of the class fees, Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to send in their applications (accompanied by at least twenty printed copies of 
any testimonials they may wish to submit) not later than March 30 to the 
Secretary of the College, from whom any further information may be obtained, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, 
Secretary. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART- 
MENT of FINE ART. (Endowed by the Clothworkers’ Company, London.) 














Applications for the Appointment of LECTURER on ART and ART MASTER 
will be received up to April Ist. The classes are both General and Technical, textile 
design being the chief requirement in the latter. Salary, £150, with two-thirds 
of the fees. Part only of the teacher’s time is required.—Particalars are now 
ready, and may be obtaiue from the SECRETARY of the College, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Kurope, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Stadents will be 
admitted in September, 1839. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Fae Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege, 


BLEBINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION : 
In JULY, to TEN EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of the annual 
value of £50, open to Boys who on June 13th are over 12 and 
under 14, 
In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Open Scholarships are of the annual value (on conditions) of £50. 
For further particulars, with respect both to the Exhibitions and to the 
Scholarships, application should at once be made to the BURSAR, Wellington 
College, Wokingham, 











‘ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £80, will be OPEN for COM- 

PETITION in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £69 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. XAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under 140n January lst, 1889.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
Army, Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordicary requirements of business 
life. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
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| 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of | 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so 


arranged as to afford a convenient opportunity for students to commence their 


medical course.—Full information may be obtained from the Office of the College, | 


Gower Street, W.C. oa 
MARCUS BEOK, M.S., M.B., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A.,, Secretary. 





} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipAL—Miss BISHOP. 

Tae EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent. Tue charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


WOMEN, 


$$ 


HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRA 

| TURES, aud PERSONAL RELICS, connected with weg MINTA. 
| of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen. Open dai OUR 
10 till 7. Admission, 1s, ; Season Tickets, 53,—NEW GALLERY, ere 9 2om 


Goa 
Ca COLLEGE.—ENTRANOCE SCHOLAR 
SOO eee ea endadtd: and Ath.— At least FOURTEEN 
s 3 will be offered, value to £20. Ages 5 

13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. ses, under 15 and under 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on th 
FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limite} Horsh e 
Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture ; 490 head of cattle; Dairy. oF pone 
and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Goan rms 
London, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex, Pany, in 


IRTON 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Right boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 


passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 








S' ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during the 
ning JUNE 3rd in London, and alsoat Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, 
if Lane apt eae ud = conve Poweaee wt 

ree Scholarships of the annual value respectively of eighty euines 7 
£60, the Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value Of Alte ea £75, and 
Schvlarships of £45, two of £30, and two of twenty guineas, all ten: 
years, will be awarded in connection with this examination, 
also be awarded for Natural Science. 

Forms of Entry and further information may be obtained from th 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
forms must be returned, filled up, by April 30th. ‘ 


COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
week begin. 


» and Clifton, 


of fifty guineas, two 
vble for three 
Scholarships wil} 


e Secretary, 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 





ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 


FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DeputTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BanKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus,) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 


SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 


1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the uTMosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGy, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the general population, 


In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members. 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c— with full Profits ————__, 





Age next 
Birthday. 2s. 4. 
25 20 18 
23 3 4 
| 35 2610 0 
| 40 31 158 
| 26 3 4 
| 50 43.13 4 








TUARY, Westminster, 8. W. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in ashort time was wonderfal ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 53., of Chemists, &c., 
everywhere ; or free by Parcels Post, from 
MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7 Exchange Street and 

Otter Works, Manchester, 


—- & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE. 
C\OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 








pormp MEATS, Also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





|. eae for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 


Age next 

Birthday. £8. d. 
25 1618 | 
30 18 10 10 | 
35 | 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 8419 2 | 





Prospectuses, Forms of Pro csal, &e., may be obtained on opptiontion to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P §$’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
COS SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper, 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 








ANNUAL INCOME............. . £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .... £2,930;731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.0. 

T HOME and BROAD. 


AccIDENTS oF ALL Kinps InsurepD 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... .... CHatrmay, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
Prowpt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFrricae— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.c. 
Heap-OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary,. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


QTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 6} MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 

















FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., London. 
Actuary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. __ 
I RK BECK BANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, freo of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, CamERon, M.D., says:—"* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 
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NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH is now ready. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


MARCH lit, NOW READY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
HARRY QUILTER. 


CONTENTS. 

THE INDIAN REVENUE. Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Grimey, 
A LAY WITH PRIMEVAL MAN, (Ilustrated.) H. D. Trartu. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. C. Braptavau, M.P. 
AN UNFINISHED HISTORY. (lIllustrated.) E. Lynn Linton, 
THE MODERN YOUNG MAN AS CRITIC. Rosert BucHaNnan. 
MY CAMPAIGN IN PALL MALL. ArcurpaLp Forbes. 
THE SONG OF IVAN VASILYEVICH. W.R.S. Ratston, 
ZANZIBAR, (Illustrated.) TI. E. 0, Bopiey. 

s, {RESIDE THE SEA.) , w, Born, 

10. THE WORLD IN MARCH. 

11, RECENT LITERATURE. The Epitor. 

FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS and Smaller Designs by E. R. Jounsoy, 
R.WS., 0. H. SHannon, Fanny Bertig, SARAH Isaacs, &e. 


YP Sp 


> 


n 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 
Just published, in demy 8vo (670 pp.), price 14:. 


- X Y Noh . 

HISTORY of GERMAN THEOLOGY in the 

NINETEENTH CENTORY. By F, LicHTenperGer, Dean of the Faculty 

of Protestant Theology of Paris. Translated and EJited by W. Hastie, B.D. 

*,* Revised and brought up to date, with important additions epeciaily p:e- 
pared for the English Edition by the Author. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo (1,400 pp.), price 25s. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By Witntam G. 


T, Surpp, D.D., Author of ‘* A History of Christian Doctrine,” &c. 
Contents :—Theological Introduct‘on.—Bibliology.—Theology (Doctrine of 
Goc).—Anthropology.—Christology.—Soteriology.—E:chatology. 


. Pra] + 1 . 
GRIMWS LEXICON. Recently Published, 
in demy 4to, price 36s. GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW 
1 LAMENT, being *G@KIMM’'S WILK1l’S CLAVIS NOVI TESTAMENTI,” 
u slated, Revised, and Enlarged. By JosepH Henry Tuayer, D.D. 
“Undoubtedly the best of its kind. Beautifully printed and well tran:lated, 
with some corrections and improvements of the original, it will be prized hy 
stulents of the Christian Scriptures.”—Atheneum, 


{ 7 ype r \ T M].25 
CREMER’S LEXICON. In demy 4to, Third 
Edition (with Supplement), price 58:. BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON 
of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Hermann Cremer, D.D. Translated 
from the German of the Second Edition by WiLL1AmM Urwick, M.A. 
*.* The Supplement may be had separately. Price 14s. 
“Tt is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of 
tle Greck Testament...... The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the addi- 
ticns to tue later edition are considerable and important.’”’—Church Bells. 








Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIOD ICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon mailers of business, should Not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipeE Pact, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 


WARM Re ccissaccuvadtasccravines ..£10 10 0| Narrow Column.. 
Half-Page ... . 5 5 0} Half-Column .. 
Quarter-Page wee 212 6{ Quarter-Column.. . 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
iine for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


gn Yearly, Half- arterly. 
Ine uling postage to any part of the United . R a . 
Kingdom... : ehh FS Cicie OTR BO F 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3... 078 
Inc!uding postage to India, China, &... oe 112 6 e.016 3.0 8 2 








DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


each. 


‘We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr. 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
2ls., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 


“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected......It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.””—Saturday Review. 


J AMES _NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
ustrated, 63. 


_ “The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightfal autobiography of James Nasmyth.”’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 63, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 


trated by George Reid, R.S.A. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Illus- 


trated, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW EDITION of Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN’S “‘ HAYTI.”—Now ready, Second 
Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 


SpEeNSER St. Joun, K.C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL.—At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THROUGH LOVE to LIFE: a Novel. By 


GILLAN VAsrF. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price ls., cloth, Vol I. of the 


VICTORIA LIBRARY. 


A New Series of STANDARD and POPULAR WORKS in all departments of 
Literature, to be issned monthly, in handy pocket volumes, neatly bound in whole 
cloth. The Series commences with a Volume of 


BRITISH ORATORY, 


Comprising the following Six Famous Speeches :— 


GRATTAN on IRISH INDEPEN- BRIGHT on REFORM. 
DENCE. JONES on DEMOCRACY. 


PITT on UNION. 
PEEL on CORN LAWS. GLADSTONE on OATHS, 


L. REEVE and CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTAIBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pare to send —_ geet ye 5 a ped (by 
rmission) from the Cornht ‘agazine, post-free, on receipt of twos " 
apron ot at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 








FIRST PRINCIPLES. Seventh 


Thousand, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 
Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 











PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s. 

CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Second Thonsand, 7s. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Second Thousand, 12s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 


TIONS. Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. 


Thousand, 8s. 


Fourth 


OTHER WORKS. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 10. 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 








ESSAYS. 2 vols. Fourth Thousand, 
16s, 

ESSAYS (Third Series). Third 
Thousand, 8s. 


The MAN versus the STATE. In 
cloth, Second Thonsand, 2s. 61. Also, Cheap Edition, 
Seventh Thousand, Is. 


The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVO- 
LUTION. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


Miss F. P. COBBE’S The DUTIES of 
WOMEN. A Conrse of Lectures. The Eizhth 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 








Also, by the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HOMAN RACE, Hereafter and 
Here. Second Edition, ds. 
The PEAK in DARIEN. 7s. 6d. 
ALONE tothe ALONE. Prayers. Third Edition, 5s. 


Rev. THOMAS PRESCOTT, M.A.— 
CHRISTIANITY MADE SCIENCE; or a Life’s 
Thoughts on Keligion and Moral:. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NAUTICAL TERMS in ENGLISH 
and FRENCH—with Useful Tables. By L&on 
Detpos, M.A., of H.V.S. ‘ Britannia,’ Dartmouth. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STRKET, Edinburgh. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight froquertly caure 
Biindaess.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ja 
OLD BOND STREHT, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, ecientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphiet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valnahle suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, &.C. 


pase PILLS.—InpiGEstion 
AND Liver CoMPLAINTS.—The digestion cannot 
be long or seriously disordered without the derange- 
ment being perceptible on the countenance. These 
Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences ; they 
improve the appetite, and with the increase of desire 
for food, they augment the powers of digestion and 
assimilation in the s‘omach. Holloway’s Pills deal 
most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased condi- 
tions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifyin 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restore: 
to health and strergth, and his sallowness gradually 
vanisbes, 


URTHER Proof that for Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Throat 
Aftfections, Rheumatism, &c., no Medicine equals Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS From W. 
Austin and Sons, Nechells House, Nechells, Birming- 
ham :—“* The wonderful results of Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers we can bear testimony to ; we have 
customers who come regularly for them, and say they 
could on no account be without them.” Th:y instantly 
relieve, rapidly cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 
Is, 1éd, and 2s, 9d, per box, by all Druggists, 

















WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 
WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT has the pleas:re to announce 
that he is now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, a 
series of Translations of Works of the eminent Russian 
Novelist, Count Leo N. Tolstci. To those unfamiliar 
with the charm of Russian fiction, and especia!ly with 
the worksof Count Tolstoi, these volumes will come 
as a new revelation of power. 

PRO- 


Vol. I-A RUSSIAN 
PRIETOR. 


Vol. II.—The COSSACKS. 
Vol. IIIIVAN ILYITCH, and 


other Storics. 


Vol. IV.—The INVADERS, 


other Stories, 


and 


MARCH VOLUM& NOW READY. 
Count TOLSTOI’S CELEBRATED WORK, 
MY RELIGION. 
“LIFE,” and cthers to follow. 
Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2:. 6d. 
per volume; half-moroczo, 5s. per volume. 


THREE NEW BOOKLETs, 
Bound in white grained boards, with gilt lettering, 


ls. eich, 
WHERE Sen THERE GOD IS 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
WHAT MEN LIVE x. 
By Count LO TOLSTOI. Adapted for Easter 
Presentation. 








LATEST MONTALY SHILLING VOLUMES. 
THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
LANDOR’S PENT AMERON, and other 

IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, Witha Pre- 
face by HaveEtock ELLs. 
THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. With Some of the 
Minor Poems, With Introduction by EL1IzaABETH 
CRAIGMYLE, 
SEASON 1289.—JUST ISSUED. 
Crown 8vo, 1:., Re er cover; cloth, ls. 64. 
VILLA and CO AGE GARDENING. 
Spcially adapted for Scotland, Ireland, and 
Northern England, By ALExANDER SwEEFT. 


THE NOVOCASTRIAN SERIES. 
Square 8vo, One Shilling each. 
TWO LATEST ADDITIONS, 
A WITNESS from the DEAD. By 
FLORENCE LAYARD. 
The UGLY STORY of MIS88S 
WETHERBY. By Ricuarp Prrce, Author of 
“An Evil Spirt,” &c. 


London : WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSIER ROW. 








NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK by Dr. CHARNOCH. 
Now ready, price 10s., crown 8vo, cloth lettered. 


NUCES ETYMOLOGICA. 
London : TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
I F E R. 


No. 19, for MARCH. 
ConTENTS:—Pseu'o Theosophists.—The Death of 
Judas Iscariot.—The Ancient Astronomy of the 
Hindus.—The Roots of Ritualism in Church and 
Masonry.—The Talking Image of Urur; &c. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


London: The THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 7 Duke Street, Ade}phi, W.C. 
Third Edition, cloth, 2s. 

HE POPULAR DOCTRINE of 

EVERLASTING PAIN REFUTED. By the 

Rev. N. G. WILKrNs, M.A., LL.D., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. ‘‘ A power‘ul statement of the argument 

against everlasting pain.” —Church Times, CONTENTS : 

—Mischievous Effects of the Popular Doctrine; 

Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture and of the 

Church of England ; Opposed to the Voice of Nature ; 
The Old Theory of Punishment and the New. 

London: Exxior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, pp. 334, and Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of JAMES THOMSON 
(“B.V.”") By H.S8. Sau. 
“ The book is an adequate memorial of our English 
Leopardi,”—Manchester Guardian. 


HE WORKS of JAMES THOMSON. 
The CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other 
Poems. 5s. 
VANE’S STORY, and other Poems. 5s. 
A VOICE from the NILE, and other Poems. 6:2, 
ESSAYS and PHANTASIES. 6s. 


B. Dosett, 5 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
quisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs, 
Goupil and Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers, Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.0, 








——————_ 


GERMAN READING BOOKS, 


Adapted f.r Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR.C. A. BUCHHEIM, 


Professor of German in King’s College, London 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1NIEBUHR’S GR 
HEROENGESOMICUTEN | Wit See 
Twenty-aixth Edition, 2s, G1 VOosbalary. 
2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISC 
s ; HE 
REISE. ; ro.lucti a a 
Vocabulary. Eighth baie, Notes and 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ REUGEN VON 


SAVOYEN. With Introducti j 
Third Edition, 2s, 6d. Om Notes, &e. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(Modern German Plays.) 

Part f.—Contents:—!, EIGENSINN. 2. DICHTRR 
und PAGE. 3. Der HAUSSPION. With Nowe 
and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition, 23,61, —~ = 

Part II.—Contents:—l. Der PROZES3S. 9 Ei 
THEURER SPASS. 3. LIST und PHLEGM 
With Notes and Vocabulary, Fourth Edition, 

- ’ 


Parts I. and IT. together in 1 vol., 4s. 62. 
Part III.—Der GEHEIME AGENT, In Five Acte 


eo With Notes. Second Edition, 


.) § i 
(HT) | SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS 


With Arguments to the Acts, Notes 
and Vocabularly. Twelfth Edition, 1-, oo P 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR-und 
REISE-BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise 
in die Equinoctial-Gegend des neuen Con. 
tinents’”’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &.,) 
and “‘Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes and 
Biographical Notice. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6, 





F. NORGATE, 
7 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Price 3:. 61., with RS ia 
The YEAR'S ART, 1889. A Concise 


Epitome of all Matt-rs relating to Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. Edited by M, B. 
Hos, Editor of the Art Journal. 

“Growing bigger annually. It is also growing 
better... ..We do not know what we should do wit 
out it. For those who have to do with Art and 
Artists it is simply indi:pensable.’’—At .cnewm. 


Price 1s, 6d., with Full-Page Original Etching hy 
Fred Slocombe. 


A SPRING DAY, Original Etching 
by Fred Slocombe, and several Lilustrated 
Articles, appear in the MARCH Number of the 
ART JOURNAL, 


FRANK HOLL and his WORKS, 
with 7 Illustrations; The ROYAL PALACES: 
WINDSOR, by W. J. Lorrie, with 6 Illustra- 
tions, and a Beautiful Colou ed Keproduction of 
Ludwig Passini’s Picture, ‘My Little Model,” 
&e., appear in the FEBRUARY Number of the 
ART JOURNAL, price ls. 6d. 


London : J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
“ORIGINAL ENGLISH,” 


As Written by our Little Ones at School. 

By H. J. BARKER, B.A,, F.R.S8.L. 
Reprinted from Tongman’s Magazine, with Adtitions 
not before published. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

“There has been nothing more interesting for a 
long time.”— Daily Neus. 

“ The writer has adopted a bright, rca lable style 
suse cannot fail to amuse.”—Syortsman. 

**It brings ont the children’s real interests, and the 
direction which their imaginations tike.”—Spectater, 
London: JARROLD and SONS, 

3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 

MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 

the Treatment on the moment of their more pressing 

Illnesses and Accidents. Fourteenth Edition (160th 
Thousand), 2s, 6d. 








DVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGE- 
LX. MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the 
Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to 
Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an Iutroduc- 
tory Chapter especially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Thirteenth Edition (200th Thousand), 2s. 6d. 


Published by J. and A. CHURCHILL, London ; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW ROMANCE by STUART CUMBERLAND. 
At all Booksellers’, 1s., paper; 1s. 6.., cloth. 
FATAL AFFINITY. By Author 
-of “The Queen’s Highway,” “A Thought- 
Kexader’s Thoughts,”’ &. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.0 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


The WANDERIN GS of a GLOBE 





. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
pie mi Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols, large crown 
8r0, 21s. 


that dea's with ag panne tere 
ritten about during the past half- 

por — gaey heretofore with such delicate 
Jeasant humour, and irreproachable taste a8 

grat ayed in the two volumes row before us.”’— 


Daily Telegraph. 


‘This is a book 


——_— 


NAPOLEON at SAINT HELENA. 


y E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the 
Bong A New Biition, with copious Notes 
and «ther Additions, and with several Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols, 
demy Svo, 30:. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 








A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &, 
Iu 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
TREASON,” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 


Many A. M. Horrus (Mrs. Alfred Marks), In3 
vols, crown 8vo. 

From the Athenexnm:—‘' A decidedly clever his- 
torical romance, giving a picture xt once brilliant 
and realistic of life in Rome under Domitiaz.”” 

“One would not want a page retrenched from these 
three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian 
Era. The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches 
of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of all 
the chief ‘eatures of the existence of old Kome, her 
individual character-studies contribute much to the 
deep human interest of the book.” —M: ining Post. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 


H.S. Merriman, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

“Mr, Merriman’s new novel is readable for several 
reasons. It introduces a modern type of street life ; 
it describes as a man only can describe a David and 
Jonathan sort of friendship between men, and it 
contains a pretty love-story.”—Athenzum, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * BEYOND 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


Srrerant, Author of ‘‘ No Saint,” &. In3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 

The Atheneum says :—‘* A faithful study of the 
struggles of agirl‘ by suffering made strong.’..... Miss 
Sergeant has put her heart into this book, yet the 
earnest tone which prevails throughout is agreeably 
relieved by a certain caustic vein of humour,’’ 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The 
PARISH of HILBY.” 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 


Many, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ A vigorous and in- 
teresting story of village life..... But ‘ A Lost Estate’ 
has the advantage of humour; some of the episodes 
are exceedingly funny, and the passages about animals 
are admirable,”’ 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 63, 


The Athenzum says :—“ Ideala is certainly one of 
the most original figures to be encountered in the 
whole range of contemporary fiction, but she is at the 
im time one of the most unmistakably true to 


—— 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 


‘ Margaret L. Woops. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 33. 6d. 
Here is the work of a poet, a true sonnet without 
Yerse, mournful to actual pain, tragic indeed yet how 
true, how quiet, how pure! A vignette, no doubt, in 
i very low key and a very narrow range, but in that 
Wi and within that range of tbe kith and kin of the 
- age Tragedies of the masters; of George Eliot, 
Harecnelf, George Sand, Tolstoi. Obnet,’”’—FREDERIC 
ARRISON, in the Nineteenth Century, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW BOOK. 





In crown 8vo, paper cover, 3s. 6d.; half-crocodile, 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 


MAN. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





With 90 Illustrations by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, and Rossi. 
Translated by LAURA ENSOR. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








Now ready, Vol. I., 512 pp., square 8vo, cloth, 6s.; or half-morocco, 83. 6d. 
To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes. 


BLACKIE’S 


MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A.,, 


Editor of ‘‘Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 


With numerous 


LL. D., 


*.* Full Prospectus, with Specimen Puge, post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


COLLINSON AND 
INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


WELL AND SUBSTANTIALLY MADE, AND ORNAMENTED IN A SIMPLE AND 
EFFECTIVE MANNER. 


30 NEW AND COMPLETELY FURNISHED BEDROOMS ON VIEW, 
IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 





DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S ! A as Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the arst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Could has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. ‘To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safess Aperient for delicate 


ALL WHO COLDS 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 





one NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
ublishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


IN TEN VOLUMES. 





VOLS. I., II, and III. are NOW READY, 


Price 10s. each, 15s. each, half-morocco. 


cloth ; 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN 
VOL. III. 


Caterpillars ; Cell; Crab, &c. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 












Catile sevecsseseeeseces Je MACDONALD, Cf the Farming World. 
Cattle Plague, &c. ............ Principal WiLLIAMs. 

Causality ..............6......... Professor W. R. Sorter. 

AES LS ea ee . Major Duntop, R.A. 

WONG saiieeivesnsasncneciseortecces Professor Ruys. 

COFION oss wsisiencacsecsocsesscccs’ Oo Ate SAND. 

Channel Islands ............... H. G@. Keene, C.I.E. 

Channel Tunnel ............... Sir Epwarp W. WarkIN. 

Chapman; Dekker ............ A. H. BULLEN. 

Chatham, Earl of . R. B. Hatpane, M.P. 
ae «eee... Peofessor J. W. HAtEs. 
Chemistry........ . Leonarp Dossin, D.Sc. 

CROSS. 0350055500 R. F. Green, Ed. Brit. Chess Magazine. 
ROMA cose sans sueuetanitiavemaaunarer J. Samson (South American Journal), 
China; Confucius ............ Professor LEGGr. 

PHONON sess Socinsensswadavesonses . Dr. R. W. FELKIN. 

Christianity ..6i.0.50.sessece0.00 EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
COPISRINDS vaishesctescusensauawves Rev. T. F. Tu1steton Dyer, 

Cibber; Colman .............. . Ropert W. Lowe. 

CIA i ocssesiescs.cescrsssveesccass LO DURE OFCARGYEL, 

Climate........ prinnee Dee enesarcant , Dr. Anex. BUCHAN. 

ID NGB is nciscsinaanspnesayeckwntnses R. T. Omonp (Ben Nevis). 

SRM oii sssscsensecesiaicasions W. C. Btew, of the Field, 

Coal; Coral Islands, &c....... Professor JAMES GEIKIE. 

Coaling Stations .............. Lord BRASSEY. 

Coleridge .............e0...088-.. Professor W. KNIGHT. 

Colombia .. W. Dunpas WALKER. 

Columbia, British . J. G. Commer, C.M.G. 

CONGTEVO 2.5.6 6cceccescesesscesse RHEODORE WATTS. 


Conjuring....................... A.J. Lewrs, M.A. (‘ Prof. Hoffmann’), 
Descartes... 


Consciousness ; Professor ANDREW SETH, 
Constantinople; Copts ..... . STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
COMBUMPLION oo... cseccsceree Dr. R. W. PHILIp. 





W. Martiev WILLIAMS. 
Tuomas KirKkvp. 


Cookery ; Coffee eiaee 
Co operation; Democracy ... 








COGGON: 2.0.0..00.000 eeieae singe ou Tuomas ELtison, 

Cowper, William ..... Maukeoiee Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

RRMURON science ss sosunepencar ane Professor HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Cricket ............sceseesecesesee CO. J. BUTCHER, Of the Field. 
GEOMETS oa 5..e 500 casera Lord NApPIeR AND Errrick. 
Cromwell, Oliver Professor GoLDWIN SMITH. 
Cycling ........ ; E. R. Suipron, Secy., C.T.C. 
FIPAIOB cco sisdiwadisvaioonmnas . Untick RAtpu BuRKE. 

DONGE isesccisss . Rev. Epwarp Moorg, D.D. 
st ey ere GRANT ALLEN, 

Darwinian Theory ...... ..... Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Demonology ; Devil ......... THomAs DAVIDSON. 

BMBIAOO. scisasavensnscees scseeee EDWIN W. STREETER. 
DIRIGO 000550005 sees cere .. ALEXANDER J. Euuis. F.R.S, 


WALTER BESANT. 
Professor HAYcRAFT. 


Dickens........... 
Diet ; Digestion 









. and R. CHAMBERS, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 








ee 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS List 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. GARDINER’s « CIVIL WaR» 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR 


1642-1619. By Samuet Rawson Garviner. 3 vols, Vol, IT 15441647" 
~ “9 i. 7; 


8vo, 21s. 
NOTES of MY JOURNEY ROUND the 
12s, 6g, 


WORLD. By Evetyn CEciL. With 15 Full-Page Plates, 1 yo! 8y0 
’ . y 
FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 
Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wirpow. Crown 8yo 63 
*.* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with had sprees 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Hh agg an Btched Portrait of 
“Some of the very best of Mr. Jefferies’s shorter writings.’—Mornin 
“In this volume the author rises to his highest level.’—Saturday Re 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW Lana. 
“Probably no addition to recent poetry will afford greater pl 
readers than ‘Grass of Parnassus.’... .. The appeirancs of the book menamemale 
as its contents, and it is worthy of being secured and treasured for the sak a 
both.”—Scots Observer. UKE 0} 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lang. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
“ Personal talk about books and men is sure to charm and entertai 
Lang is, as in these ‘ Letters,’ in his freest and most airy mood...... His = br 
style is the brightest and lightest imaginable, One is carried along, with a delightful 


9 Post, 
view, 


A Volume of 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


sense of buoyancy and contentment, from Virgil and Lueretins to Plotinus, and 
wise words t» a young American book-hunter.”’—Saturday Review, sis 


CHARACTERS in MACBETH. Extracted 


from ‘‘Studies of Shakespeare.” By George Fiercnuer, 1846, 
8vo, price 23. 6d. 
*,* The view of the characters of ‘‘ Macbeth”’ taken in 1846 by M 
* ; : : r. G 
Fletcher is so apposite with regard to the production of Sh Kee sreaeie 
at the Lyceum, that it is now placed before the public as a matter of current 
interest. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Part VIII. now ready, price 2s, 6d. 
*,* Itis hoped that the remaining Parts of this Work will be issued at intervals 


of two months, 
A HANDBOOK of CRYPTOGAMIC 


BOTANY. By A. W. Bennett, M.A., B.Se., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; and George Murray, F.U.S., Senior Assistant, 
Department of Botany, British Museum, With 373 Illustrations, 8yo, 16s, 


TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 
Author of ** Savouries 4 la Mode,” ** Entrées 4 la Mode,” &e. 
PUDDINGS and PASTRY a4!CAKES and CONFECTIONS } 
la MODE. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. | la MODE. Feap. Svo, ls. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8y0, price 6s. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 
Country Life. By H. Riper Haaearp, 


“Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance.” —Academy. 
“¢ Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr, 
Haggard has written.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
With 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. 


Some Account of his Journey from Havant to Taunton with Decimus Saxon in 
the Summer of 1685. Also of the Adventures that befell them during the 
Western Rebellion, and of their intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. By A. Conan Dorie, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“This is a story of personal adventure, rich in incidents and situations, and 
alive with picturesque characters; but this is only the foreground of a power- 
fully conceived and clearly delineated picture of one of the most stirring episodes 
of English history.”—Scotsman, 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 
Davip CHRISTIE Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 
“There are burglars and burglars, more or less skilful, more or less hardened, 
but the one whose history is given by the Messrs. Murray will astonish the most 
jaded novel-reader. At the same time, the tale is told in so forcible and straight. 
forward a manner, that it has a distinct ring of trath, which adds to its deep 
interest.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 3s, 6d. net, post-free.—A 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices. Square 
8vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W._ . 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


| ‘edamame ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we ee tee ee 
OLAIMS PAID ... ws 





1848, 





10,000,000 
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gWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on CO-OPERATION. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING 


EN. By Dr. J. M. BAERNREITHER. English Edition, with Additional 
nee by the Author, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief Registrar of 
Satendiy Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. ; 

“  qicmans besocreet subject could scarcely be brought before the public, nor 
- subject be more worthily dealt with...... A storehouse of information 
anit 1 y eathered, acenrately recorded, and well arranged...... Will prove indis- 
ose tie to studen's of great popular movements, to legislators, to those who 
pense the coun-els of working men, to every one who seek: to understand the 
Ce and prospects of the people among whom he lives.”—British Weekly. 
aie EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED to SOCIETY. 


DARWINISM and POLITICS. By D. G. 


M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. With an Aprendix 
showing its Applications to (1), The Labour Question ; (2), The Position of 
Women ; (3, The Population Question, 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Bernard 


Bosaxguer, M.A, late Fellow of University College, Osford, . 43. 5 
Two Modern Philanthropists; Individual and Social Reform ; Some Socialistic 
Features of Ancient Socicties ; True Conception of Another World ; Kingdom of 
God on Earth ; Philosophie Importance of a True Theory of Identity ; ‘* Know- 
Jedge” and “ Op‘nion ;” &e, 


QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM, the. By 


Dr. ScHaFFLF, formerly Minister of Finance in Austria, Translated from 
the Ninth Kdition by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

“One of the most moderate statements of the Socialist case; and we have the 
testimony of M. de Laveleye that it is the only attempt to explain and work out 
scientifically the scheme of Collectivism.”—Scotsman, 

ERNEST BELFORT BAX, M.A.—Each 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth neat. 


1, The RELIGION of SOCIALISM. 
9 The ETHICS of SOCIALISM. 


“Mr, Bax is by far the able:t of tha English exponents of scientific 
socialism.” — West minster Review. 
A BOOK on VACCINATION, by the Anthor of the Article “ Vaccination,” in 
the “ Encvelopeedia Britannica,” which has created so much discussion. 


JENNER and VACCINATION. By Charles 


CreicHTon, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dr. BRIDGER’S NEW POPULAR MEDICAL BOOK. 


DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and 


Imperfe t. 4s, 6d, _— : re ' : 
“Qeverly written, The physiology of digestion in all its stages is treated 
with aceuracy and clearness,” —Lancet. H 
“The subject is ably treated, the sty'e clear.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
“The chapters on Foods, Dictaries, Beverages, and Stimulants are full of useful 
jnformation.”—British Metical Review. 
Now complete in 1 vol., 568 pp., double columns, large 8vo, cloth neat, 7s. 6d. 


The CYLOPADIA of EDUCATION. By a 


Large Number of Eminent Educational Specialists. Edited by A. BE. Furrcuer, 
“The appearance of the ‘ Cyclopedia of Education’ is, or ought to he, a most 
important event in the growth of our educational literature, and teachers who 
take my advice will avail themselves of its cheapness. It is likely to be un- 
rivalled in belonging to the nineteenth century.”—R. H. Quick, in Journal of 
Education. 
“Will be little levs than essential in the school referenca library.’’—School 
Board Chronicle. 


The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and 


ANIMALS, By Professor Victor Henn, Edited by J. S. STaLLyprass. 
Second Edition, thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. d ; 
“No more interesting work can be imagined......A profusion of learning is 
spent on every chapter ; at every turn some odd piece of classical lore turns up. 
Every student of Nature, as well as every scholar, will be grateful to Mr. Stally- 
brass for his book. He gives them in their own tongue a great body of erudition 
and a collection of striking facts.’—Rev. M. G@. WATKINS, in the Academy, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, of 


The MANAGEMENT and DISEASES of the 


DOG. By Professor J. Wooprorre Hitt, F.R.C.V.S., &c. 39 Illustrations, 
452 pp., 8vo, 73. Gd. 
“Emiuently practical...... We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.’’ 
—Veterinary Journal. 
“Marks a distinct advance.’—Lanéct. 
A GUIDE TO YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 


COMMERCE and BANKING: an Intro- 


ductory Handbook. By B. B. Turner, of the Bank of England. 268 pp., 
2s, 6d. A Storehouse of Information for those who have entered, or are 
about to enter, the offices of Merchants, Bankers, Insurance Companies, 
Stockbrokers, and all Mercantile Establishments. 


NEWEST NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG and Mr. PAUL SYLVESTER. 


1, The DEAD LEMAN; and other Stories 


from the French. With an Introduction on the Place of the Novelette 
in Literature. Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, full gilt side and top 
edges, 6s. The First Review says:—‘‘ The Introduction is not the least 
pleasant bit of the book. It is at once a tribute to the art of the nouveliiste, 
and a complaint of its neglect in England, The stories are capitally 
selected, and present a wide and varied range of materials and sentiments, 
seen Our author’s work is in a measure creative rather than original,”— 
Scots Observer. 
A NEW HOSPITAL NOVEL. 
“Written with a purpose and by a man in full possession of the facts of great 
value. The plot is worthy of Wilkie Collins.”’—British Weekly. 


2,QUEEN ANNE’S HOSPITAL: its 


Senators and Sufferers. By A. T.ScHOFIELD, M.D., Author of “‘ Travels 
in the Interior,” &c. 10s. 6d. 
_ “Will do good by opening men’s eyes to facts which they would otherwise 
ignore,”—Literary World, 

“Theauthor may be congratulated on the manner in which he has accomplished 
the task of showing that we must Lessen Liquor if we would Defy Disease.”— 
Scottish Leadev, 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEADOWSWEET COMEDY.” 


3. JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By 


sep. JHOMAS PINKERTON. 2 vols. 
i Easily holds the attention by its never-failing brightness of style.—Scotsman. 
From an old man’s nose to a fox-terrier, his sketches are quaint and 
characteristic.”—Athencu m. 
“ Written in an exceptionally happy vein.”—Whitehall. 
we... = humour. Keenly perceptive of the ridiculous side of human 
= Post, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S RECENT BOOKS. 


For an INTERESTING EXPOSE of a “CONTEMPTIBLE 
IMPOSTOR,” hitherto deemed a hero and a military genius, sce 


The WAR of the SUCCESSION in SPAIN 
during the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, 1702-1711. By Colonel 
the Hon. ArTuur PARNELL, R.E. Demy 8yo, with Map, &c., 14s. 


* Really, Peterborough, who assumed all the cred‘t, was a victor against his 
will, and despite all his exertions,”—Spectator. ¥ : 

“Peterborough was a contemptible impostor; was notorious for foul living, 
open atheism, and boastfal talking.”’—Saturday Review, ; 

“The previous English descriptions of the Spanish War of Succession have 
made Lord Peterborough their hero, and their narratives are mostly based on 
his own lying accounts. These legends, whose falsehood in various instances I 
have already demonstrated, Parnell mercilessly attacks......I conzratulate myself 
that we both, working independently of one another, and using different sources 
of information, have arrived......almost simultaneously at the same results.”— 
Dr. Marcus ANDLAU (Author of forthcoming History of Charles I1I. in Spain), 
in the Wiener Zeitung of September 1:t, 1838, 





Large post 8vo, 6s. 


CHRONICLE of KING HENRY VIII. of 


ENGLAND: being a Contemporary Record of some of the 
Principal Events of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
Written in Spanish by an Unknown Hand. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Major Martin A. SHarp Hume. 
© We have here a highly valuable narrative at first-hand of many a scene which 
is familiar to every one as a fact in history, but. is seldom realised from the 
description of an octual observer...... We trust that we have sufficiently indicated 
the general character of this little volume, and the real interest of its contents, 
to induce our readers to make acquaintance with it for themselves.” —Atheneuwm. 
‘‘Mr. Hume has made a curious and entertaining work accessible to English 
readers, for which he deserves their thanks.”—Morniny Post, 


With 86 Illustrations, feap. 4to, 15s. 

The BOOK of SUNDIALS. Compiled by 
the late Mrs. ALtrrep Garry. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Edited by H. K. F. Garry and E. Lroyp. The New Edition of 
this Work records 738 Dial Mottoes, 390 of which have been 
added since the Work was first issued; also Descriptions of 
many interesting Dials which have no Mottoes, including Greek, 
Roman, Saxon, and other Ancient Forms, and an Appendix on 
the Construction of Dials, by Wiauam Riciiarpson. 


Now ready, neatly bound, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
for 1889. Fifty-seventh Year. 


*** Dod’ is extremely accurate and satisfactory.”’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations from Sketches made on the spots repre- 
sented, and Drawings of the Fortifications, &c., Maps and Plans, 4s. 


CZESAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, 
B.C. 52.—DE BELLO GALLICO, LIB. VII. Edited, with Notes, 
Excursus, and Tables of Idioms, by the Rev. W. Cookwortny 
Compton, M.A., Assistant-Master in Uppingham School. 


The Editor’s object has been to make the book as attractive and interesting as 
possible to boys, and to aceustom them to look for the real English equivalent 
for the Author’s thought rather than a mere construe of his word. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the SYNTAX 
of the REVISED LATIN PRIMER and SHORTER LATIN 
PRIMER. With Vocabulary. By A. M. M. Srepman, M.A., 
Wadham College, Oxon. 


L. ANNAEUS SENECA. Minor Dialogues, 


together with the Dialogue on Clemency. Translated by AUBREY 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s. 


1 vol. 8vo, 123. 6d. 


The DRAMAS of SOPHOCLES. Rendered 
into English Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir Georce Youna, 
Bart., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


* Inevery page of it isevidence of accurate scholarship, keen poetic sympathies, 
and indefatigable pains.”—W. 8. LILty, in the Nineteenth Century. 


{Cambridge : Dricuton, Bett, and Co. | 


Small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


On the ACTION of EXAMINATIONS CON- 
SIDERED as a MEANS of SELECTION. By the Rey. H. 
LatuaM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


‘*Mr. Latham has placed before us, in a volume which is full but not heavy, 
one of the most valuable collections of facts, opinions, and conclusions on the 
subject of examinations which we have ever seen.” —Ed cational Times. 

‘Few men can produce more practical claims to be listened to upon such a 
subject.” —Spectator. 


[Cambridge: Deicuton, Bett, and Co. | 


Crown 8vo, each ls. 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By 
T. Durr BARNETT, M.A. 
MACBETH. ls. TEMPEST. 1s. 
[Set for the next Oaford Local Exam.] | [Set for the next Cambridge Local Exam.] 
Crown 8y0, 5s. (for Tutors only). 
A KEY to the GERMAN EXAMINATION 


PAPERS. Compiled by R. J. Moric, of Manchester Grammar 
School. By G. A. Scurumpr, B.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Ready shortly, price 7s. 6d. 


SUBJECTS of SOCIAL WELFARE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 


Ready in a few days, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SECRET of the LAMAS: a Tale of Thibet. 


Complete in 14 Divisional Vols., 10s. 6d. each ; or 7 vols., balf-morocco, 218. each, or 
half-russia, 25s. each. 


The ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


“No other completed dictionary can be compared with it for extensive and thorough utility as a work of 
reference.”’—Scotsman. 


ay” The “ Encyclor:vdic Dictionary’ contains about 50,000 more words than any other 
Dictionary extant. 


*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages of this valuable Work, will be sent post-frec on application to the Publishers, 


Just published, stiff covers, 2s.; or in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK: a Guide 
to Imperial, Municipal, Local, Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Educational, Benevolent, and 
Social London. With Map of the County of London in Colours, showing the Electoral 
Divisions and the Urban Sanitary Districts. 


From Lord Ranvoirn CuvrcuiLy, M.P.:—‘It appears to contain a vast amount of usefal information 
arranged in a convenient form for reference.’ 

From the Right Hon. C. T. Rircuie, M.P. :—‘ It contains a mine of usefal information.” 

From Sypnry Buxtos, Esq., M.P.:—“Tt scems to me a book which will be of very great value to every 
one interested in Metropolitan matters.” 

“ We welcome the appearance of this volume, which will no doubt become useful as it becomes kno wo.” — 
Atheneum. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


St. CUTHBERT’S TOWER. By Florence Warden, 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 3 vols. extra crown 8y0, cloth gilt, 


31s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE. By 


FRANK BARRETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Ready shortly, the FIRST VOLUME of 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


With New Text, New Illustrations, New Coloured Plates, New Maps in Colours, New 


Size, New Type. Vol. I. contains 384 pp., with 6 Coloured Maps and Plates, 53. 


Now ready, 1,120 pp. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-GERMAN. By Enizasetu WEIR. 


The NEW VOLUME of 
ENGLISH WRITERS. By Prof. Henry Morley, 
LL.D. (Vol. IV.) Embraces the LITERATURE of the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
53. 
REVISED EDITION, complete in 5 vols., Library binding, 9s. each. 
SCIENCE for ALL. With New Articles on 
Electricity, the Phonograph, &c., embracing the Latest Information on these Subjects. 
Edited by Dr. Rozerr Browy, M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. 
Each Volume contains about 350 Illustrations. 


Just published, price 5s, 
FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. Penned 
and Pictured by WALTER CRANE. With 40 Pages of Pictures Reproduced in Coloars, 


“ This is a charming bit of fancy, of which we feel quite unable to give any adequate description in words. 
ooeeee Mr. Crane’s skill with the pencil, graceful fancy, and tender and harmonious colouring, have never found 
a more adequate expression than in this charming volume.”’—Spectatoi. 


Now ready, in 52 vols., stiff covers, £2 12s.; or in cloth, £5 4s. 


CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY. 


*,* A List of the Volumes will be sent, post-free, on application. 
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UNCEMENTS 


Ready shortly. 
HAND and EYE TRAINING. ByG 
— B.Sc. 2 vols., with 16 Pp. of 
: ? _ Plates in each vol., crown 4to, 
NEW EDITION. 
The ENGLAND of SHAKESPEARE 
By E. Goapy. With Fall-Page Ilustrn, 
tions, crown 8yo, 224 pp., 23. 6d, i 


AMERICAN AUTHORS at HOME 
Crown 8vo, 362 pp., cloth gilt, gilt top, be. 


CHEAP EDITION, 
OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and 
his Mission. By J. AtLansonx Picton 
M.P. With Steel Portrait, demy 8r0, 
528 pp., 5s. , 


POPULAR ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


ie ae ARROW. By Roserr Lovis Steven. 


COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manvitte Fexx, 5; 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of T 7 
By ‘'Q.” Second Kdition, 53, 7 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK: a R “oO” 
Seventh Thousand, 53. a ae me 


‘oe RACE. By W. WESTALL. Second Edition, 

3. 

ine By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated, 
Se 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By Ringer H 
Illustrated. Sixty-third Pheunad, og nena 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R.L.Srevensoy. Ilus- 
trated. Twenty-seventh Thousand, 53, 

The PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westatt. Fourth 
Edition, 5s. 

CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. By W. We 0 
Lavriz. Second Kdition, 53.” iain 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Paper covers, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 
162and 163, PARADISE LOST. 2 vols. Joun Mizrox, 
164. COMEDY of ERRORS. Sw#akespgare. 
165. TRAVELS in ENGLAND DURING the 
REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH, Pavi 
HENTZNER. 


166. LIVES of GAY, THOMSON, YOUNG, GRAY, 
. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


167 and 168. HOLY DYING. 2 vols. Jeremy Tarzor, 


169. DISCOVERIES MADE UPON MEN and 
MATTER. Ben Jonson, 


*,* A List of the Volumes alread? published post- 
free on application. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

The CHILD'S LIFE of CHRIST. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, 
with about 203 Original Illustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 6d; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 
The CHILD’S BIBLE. With 200 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or with 6 
Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 
The CROWN ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 
With 900 Original Illustrations in the 
Text, and 20 Full-Page Plates after Doré, 
printed on a Tint. With References, 
Family Register in Gold, &c. 1,248 pp. 
crown Ato, leather, gilt lettered, gilt 
edges, 15s. ; or Persian antique morocco, 
18s. 
NOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL 
and COMPANY’S SPRING 
LIST of NEW and FORTH- 
COMING VOLUMES will be 
sent post-free on Application. 
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